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Dr. E R. BOOTH, A.B., A.M., Px.D., D.O. 
PRESIDENT A. O. A. 


Dr. EF. R. Booth, President A. O. A., was a teacher before taking up 
the study of Osteopathy. The more important positions held by him 
were in Washington University, St. Louis, and the Technical School of Cin- 
cinnati, of which he was principal. He received for work in college fol- 
lowed by examinations, the degrees A. B., A. M., and Ph. D., and holds 


_State teachers’ certificates in Missouri and Ohio. His D. O. degree was 


obtained in June, 1900 from the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, 
Mo. He was president of his class one term and its representative at 
commencement. His experience as a teacher made his services useful as 
an instructor, while studying Osteopathy, and he was frequently called 
upon to teach classes in chemistry and physiology. 

Dr. Booth did not take up the study of Osteopathy before knowing 
something of its merits. His wife had been a sufferer for years, haa 
gradually grown worse under the best medical treatment, and was evi- 
dently saved from the grave by Osteopathy. For two and a half months 
before beginning the work he studied its effects in locomotor ataxia and va- 
rious other forms of paralysis, rheumatism, typhoid fever, digestive dis- 
turbances, ete., ete., and was fully convinced that Osteopathy could cure 
many cases that were beyond the reach of any other system. His ex- 
perience in practice has more than confirmed his earlier conclusion. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE A. A. A. 0. 


C. M. TURNER HULETT, D. O., Cleveland, O 


As a profession the years of Osteopathy scarcely number a decade. During 
the quarter of a century in which Dr. Still labored alone in its development 
it was practically unknown and wholly unrecognized even by his friends. 
When the results he secured began to arouse comment, it was often referred 
to as the “Still cure.” His growing patronage, the increasing interest in his 
work and the requests for instruction in his methods led to the coining of the 
word “Osteopathy” as a name for that which had already made for itself a 
place. The success, in practice, of those whom he first ‘instructed caused 
other students to come in continually increasing numbers. The American 
School of Osteopathy was organized and developed to meet the demand so 
created. In 1896 there were sixty-six of its graduates in the neld. During 
the session of 1896-7 there was an enrollmentof 280 students—prospective 
Osteopaths. 

But during this time there was growth from other centers as well. In 1895 
the Northern Institute of Osteopathy, the National School of Osteopathy, and 
in the early part of 1896, the Pacific School of Osteopathy were founded, the 
first by Drs. F. D. Parker and E. C. Pickler, the second by Drs. E. D. and 
Helen Barber, the third by Dr. A. C. Moore, all graduates of the American 
School. In 1896-7 they had an enrollment of perhaps 150 students and had 
each graduated a small class. And there were rumors of other schools, with 
cause for doubt as to the character of some of them and consequent apprehen- 
sion as to their effect upon the practice of Osteopathy. 

This growth, actual and prospective, naturally attracted the attention of 
medical boards and a number of arrests followed at different times. The first 
decisive result along this line was in the acquittal of Dr. E. H. Eastman at 
Akron, O., in Judge Kohler’s court, whose clear-cut opinion establishe¢*a 
precedent which has stood the test of later and fuller deliberation. 

In 1895 the first attempt was made to secure legislative recognition, Drs. 
Patterson and Hildreth being sent to Jefferson City, Mo., for that purpose. 
Their “success in defeat” paved the way for complete success two years later. 
In 1896, through the efforts of Dr. G. J. Helmer, the Vermont legislature 
passed the first law recognizing and legalizing the practice of Osteopathy. 


A hundred practitioners, four hundred students to be graduated inside of 
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two years, a rapidly widening public interest and approval, an increasing ani- 
mosity on the part of the medical profession, the imperative necessities in- 
volved in the questions of legal status, as well as internal questions of rela- 
tions of practitioners to one another all emphasized the conviction that the 
practice of Osteopathy was becoming a profession. So regarded, the need was 
self-evident of some method of combining-individual efforts and of fostering 
and directing the development of the new profession. A more or less clearly 
defined sense of this was beginning to be felt by all thinking osteopathists, 
and in the autumn of 1896 a move was started among the students at Kirks- 
ville to effect an organization. A meeting of students and near-by osteopath- 
ists was held on Feb. 6th, 1897. Discussion revealed a unanimity of senti- 
ment, and the practical work of perfecting the organization was enthusiastie- 
ally entered upon. A committee of sixteen members, four students from each 
class, was appointed to formulate a plan of organization. On March 13th 
the report of this committee was submitted and the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy was approved by sections, 
final action being deferred until a later meeting. In the meantime the pro- 
posed constitution was sent to all osteopathists and to the other schools, invit- 
ing suggestions and co-operation. The committee reported strong endorse- 
ment of the plan, and on April 19th a permanent organization was effected. 

What the new organization was expected to be and to do was well expressed 
by Dr. Pressly in the preamble: 


“Tn order to conserve, consolidate and propagate the therapeutic science and 
practice of Osteopathy and to secure for it a compact and complete organiza- 
tion, a commanding recognition, a pervasive influence and a professional 
esprit du corps among its students and practitioners, we, the friends and fol- 
lowers of Osteopathy, upon conditions to be hereinafter specified, realizing the 
significance and importance of this science in the march and movement of the 
world’s thought, and in its relation to all other therapeutic arts and agencies, 
and the well-being of the sick and suffering of our common humanity, do here- 
by resolve to organize and constitute ourselves into a formal Osteopathic 
Society.” 

Provision was made for the admission of students as members; this pro- 
vision to terminate in two years. But the wisest prophet did not foresee a 
score or more of state Osteopathic Societies in four years, and the provison 
for auxiliary societies was framed on the theory that it would be at the va- 
rious schools that these auxiliaries would be maintained; that otherwheres 
practitioners would be too much scattered to make the attempt practical. The 
requirements for membership included the defining of a recognized school, as 
the Associated Colleges was not organized until some months later. The 
change making graudation from one of the Associated Colleges the only 
requisite for membership in this Association was adopted at the annual 
meeting in 1898. 

The purposes and possibilities of the Association were well set forth by Dr. 
D. B. Macauley in the formal announcement of the organization which could 
be profitably included here in its entirety. Space will permit of only one or 
two excerpts: 

“The reasons for the organization are many, are obvious, are strong; and 
personal protection is the least of these. No; the members of this organiza- 
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tion have laid upon them a heavier responsibility, a greater duty, than the 
so-called ‘first law of nature,’ self-preservation.” 

“The primary objects of the organization are, in the broadest sense, to work 
toward and attain all things that will truly tend to the ‘advancement of 
Osteopathy,’ and the rounding of it into its destined proportions as the eternal 
truth and vital principle of therapeutic science.” 

The endorsement of the organization by practitioners and schools, not only 
in words but in applications for membership, showed that the right chord 
had been struck. 

The officers for the first year were: 

President—Dr. D. B. Macauley. 

First Vice-President—Dr. Nettie TH. Bolles. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. Adeline Bell. 

Secretary—Dr. Irene Harwood. 

Assistant Secretary—Dr. C. V. Kerr. 

Treasurer—Dr. H. F. Goetz. 

Trustees—Dr. J. D. Wheeler, Dr. G. J. Helmer, Dr. C. A. Peterson, Dr. 
Ella Still, Dr. A. L. Evans. 

The Association began at once to actively promote the “advancement of 
Osteopathy.” The first thing to claim its attention was the question of deal- 
ing with irregular schools of Osteopathy, and steps were taken to secure a 
revocation of the charter of two of these. This was accomplished in one case. 
In the other the court’s decision, based on a technicality, was against revoca- 
tion, but a sentiment was created and emphasized against which this school has 
since found it useless to struggle and has voluntarily closed. 

We may never be able to correctly estimate the importance of these two 
cases. Coming at a critical time in the history of Osteopathy, they served no- 
tice in pu unmistakable manner upon all would be educators that the profes- 
sion would not tolerate any shams in osteopathic education. The way was 
paved also for the organization of the Associated Colleges by which osteopathic 
educational work has been approximated to a more definite standard. 

The annual meeting in 1898 was held at Kirksville on June 29-30, with six 
schools represented. The program included papers “On Reflex Are,” by 
Dr. N. Alden Bolles; “Principles of Osteopathy,” by Dr. Chas. Hazzard; 
“The Osteopath in the Field,” by Dr. 8. C. Matthews; “Legislation,” by Dr. 
A. G. Hildreth, and “The Associated Colleges of Osteopathy,” by Dr. C. M. 
T. Hulett. 

The officers elected at this meeting were: President, Dr. S. C. Matthews; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. S. H. Morgan and Dr. G. L. Huntington; Secretary, 
Dr. Irene Harwood; Assistant Secretary, Dr. N. F. MeMurray; Treasurer, 
Dr. D. L. Clark; Trustees, Dr. J. W. Henderson, Dr. T. L. Ray, Dr. Belle F. 
Hannah, Dr. F. E. Moore, Dr. Harry Nelson, Dr. H. J. Dann, Dr. J. W. 
Banning. 

During this year—1898-9—the question of the legal status of Osteopathy, 
previously raised in a few sporadic cases, became an issue of great impor- 
tance. A general movement was made by medical boards against the practice 
of Osteopathy, by means of prosecutions and prohibitive legislation. At this 
critical juncture, when the future of the relation of Osteopathy to the law 
depended upon its being started right, the Trustees decided to devote a good 
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part of the energy of the organization to this phase of its work; and of the 
funds which the “profession placed at its disposal, the larger part was used in 
this way. While only important cases were supported, not all the demands 
of this kind could be met, and more could have been done had there been more 
to do with. Nevertheless, the desired result was accomplished. It was estab- 
lished beyond cavil that Osteopathy is entitled to legal recognition as a com- 
plete and independent system, and the correctness of that view on the part of 
courts and legislatures is settled. 

Three phases of the matter have been passed upon: It is established, first, 
that the practice of Osteopathy does not come under the jurisdiction of exist- 
ing medical boards; second, that independent osteopathic legislation is just 
and necessary, and third (in the South Dakota case), that state executive 
officials shall not by artificial or forced interpretations contravene the intent 
of the legislature and therefore refuse osteopathists their legal rights. 

Early in 1898 the Trustees adopted the Popular Osteopath as the official 
organ of the Association. This continued until the journal ceased to be pub- 
lished—two years later. 

The annual meeting in 1899 was held in Indianapolis, Ind., on July 5-6-7. 
Papers were read by Dr. F. W. Hannah on “The American Association for the 
Advancement of Osteopathy ;” by Dr. H. F. Goetz, on “The Degeneration of 
the Spinal Cord ;” by Dr. L. H. Rheem, on “Standards of Exellence ;” by Dr. 
D. L. Tasker on “Course of Study ;” by Dr. Ella MeNicoll on “State Organ- 
ization ;” by Dr. 8. 8S. Still, on “Osteopathy as a Profession;” by Dr. L. O. 
Cherry, on “The Future of Osteopathy ;” by Dr. Nettie H. Bolles on “The 
Associated Colleges ;” by Dr. E. W. Goetz, on “Prese nt Osteopathic Litera- 
= ;” by Dr. H. E. Bernard, on “No Cure, No Pay;” by Dr. G. W. Sommer, 

n “The Migrating Osteopath;” by Dr. R. M. Buckmaster, on “No Com- 
ceidhche? ” by Dr. C. M. T. Hulett on “Pseudo-Osteopathic Schools ;” ad- 
dress by Dr. M. W. Pressly on “The Scientifie and Professional Implica- 
tions of Osteopathy.” 

Changes in the erganic law of the Association at this meeting provided for 
increasing the yearly membership due to five dollars; increasing the number 
of Trustees to nine, three to be elected each vear; and defining a reputable 
college of Osteopathy to “be one which is a member in good standing of the As- 
. sociated Colleges of Osteopathy.” 

The officers elected at this meeting were: President, Dr. A. G. Hildreth; 
First Vice-President, Dr. F. W. Hannah; Second Vice-President, Dr. Arthur 
Burgess: Secretary, Dr. Irene Harwood; Assistant Secretary, Dr. C. T. 
Kyle; Treasurer, Dr. C. M. T. Hulett; Trustees, for three years, Drs. E. W. 
Goetz, A. L. Evans and L. A. Liffring; two years, Drs. D. Ella MeNicoll, E. 
W. Plummer and J. R. Shackleford; one year, Drs. A. T. Hunt, J. D. 
Wheeler and H. A. Rogers. 


The meeting on July 5-6-7, 1900, at Chattanooga, Tenn., was one of the 
most interesting in the history of the Association in the character of the 
papers presented and the profitable discussions by the members which they 
provoked. Dr. C. E. Achorn read a paper on “Osteopathic Ethies;” Dr. S. 
D. Barnes on “Relation of Osteopathy to the Law ;” Dr. Ellen Barrett Ligon 
on “The Small Beginnings of Death ;’”’ Dr. J. F. Spaunhurst on “The Coming 
Physician ;” Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie on “Osteopathy in 1900;” Dr. F. W. 
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Hannah on “How Shall We Educate;” Dr. C. E. Still on “Obstetrics ;” Dr. 
Louise P. Crow on “Gynecology ;” Dr. A. G. Hildreth on “Importance of a 
Correct Anatomical Position of the Ribs;’’ Dr. Charles Hazzard on “The 
Abdomen ;” Dr. 8. S. Still on “Can It Be Learned From a Book ?” 

The presentation by Drs. A. G. Hildreth and C. E. Still of a gavel com- 
posed of pieces of wood commemorative of various stages of Dr. A. T. Still’s 
life and work was a peculiarly appropriate and pleasing incident. 

The relations between this Association and the Associated Colleges of Oste- 
opathy were considered by many to be not the best for developing the greatest 
usefulness of each, and a permanent committee of three was appointed to work 
in conjunction with the A. C. O. “on all questions pertaining to standard of 
requirements for membership ‘in our Association.” This action was the fore- 
runner of the changes provided in the present constitution, including the 
standing committee on education. 

The necessity arose at this meeting for an expression of the Association 
on the subject of conduct of members in violation of recognized principles 
of ethics. Evidence of unprofessional conduct on the part of two members 
was presented, both cases being referred to the Grievance Committee for pre- 
liminary examination, and on recommendation of their report, to the Board 
of Trustees for fuller investigation and final action, the full report of which 
will appear in the proceedings of’ the meeting at Kirksville and need not be 
further referred to here. Suffice it to say that the discussions revealed the 
fact that offenders in that respect need expect but scant mercy from the Asso- 
ciation. This excerpt from the report of the Grievance Committee will 
show this: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that any member who 
undertakes to instruct persons in the practice of Osteopathy, with the view 
that the recipient of such instruction may become a practitioner of Oste- 
opathy, be deemed unworthy of membership in this Association, and that due 
notice shall be given to such offender when charges will be heard, and upon 
proof of such charges the member shall be suspended or expelled, whether 
such member appears before the Grievance Committee or not. 

“Provided, That the above shall not apply to members who may, without 
compensation, give information on osteopathic points to students, in regular 
and legitimate schools of Osteopathy, nor to teachers in such schools in giving 
instructions to their classes.” 

The phenomenal growth of Osteopathy and the increase of the profession 
in numbers and influence had rendered the old constitution unsuited in 
many respects to the changed conditions thus brought about and the usefulness 
of the association was thereby lessened. A committee on revision was there- 
fore appointed to adapt the machinery of the organization to its larger 
responsibilities. 

The officers elected for 1900-1 were: President, Dr. C. M. T. Hulett; 
First Vice-President, Dr. Alice Patterson; Second Vice-President, Dr. 8S. D. 
Barnes; Secretary, Dr. Irene Harwood; Assistant Secretary, Dr. T. M. 
King; Treasurer, Dr. M. F. Hulett; Trustees, Drs. H. E. Nelson, W. L. 
Riggs and H. E. Patterson. 

The record of the association for 1900-1 will appear in this journal in the 
transactions of the meeting at Kirksville, and need not be repeated here. 
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In number of active members this year records the low-water mark in the 
history of the Association. ‘Two factors contributed to this result, lack of 
professional loyalty and lack of information on the part of practitioners of 
what the Association was doing. After the legal status of Osteopathy was no 
longer in doubt, and the conditions necessary to success along that line were 
fairly well defined, many did not consider it necessary to pay dues to help 
secure a law in another state. There was no direct benefit to accrue there- 
from to them, and the general good of Osteopathy was too indefinite and 
impersonal to inspire enthusiasm. ‘This indicated that the help of the Asso- 
ciation was no longer needed in legal work. Thus relieved, it was free to 
develop larger opportunity and greater usefulness. As always, it is prompt 
to adapt itself to the new conditions, and stands today for all that is best in 
Osteopathy, the conservator of its highest ideals and the united and unified 
expression of its loftiest attainments. 

1208 New England Building. 


e 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF OSTEOPATHY. 


The fifth annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Osteopathy was called to order by the President, C. M. T. Hulett, in 
Memorial Hall, Kirksville, Mo., at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, July 2d, 1901. 

Dr. A. T. Stil! first addressed the assembly, receiving back to their alma 
mater his own graduates and giving a cordial welcome to all members of the 
Association. 

Mayor T. J. Dockery followed Dr. Still, speaking in behalf of the citizens 
of Kirksville and extending the hospitality of the town. 

The President, after briefly explaining the history of the gavel presented to 
the Association by Drs. C. E. Stil! and A. G. Hildreth, called upon Dr. Hil- 
dreth, who represented the faculty of A. S. O., in welcoming the members of 


A. A. A. O. 


To all of these cordial greetings response was made by President Hulett. 
The first matter of business brought before the Association was the annual 
report of the Board of Trustees, which was read as follows: 


To the Members of the American Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy: 

Your Board of Trustees beg leave to submit the following report of its work for the 
past year: 

The policy of the Board, adopted by it two years after the organization of the Asso- 
ciation, of taking an active part in helping to establish a sound legal status for the practice 
of Osteopathy, has been modified in its application. Early in the year an application was 
received from Georgia for assistance in getting an osteopathic law through the legislature, 
which meets in the first week in October. This application was granted. Soon after this 
the wisdom of devoting the larger portion of the pecuniary strength of the organization to 
this class of work was questioned, and was discussed at length by all the members. In the 
meantime applications for assistance were received to ithe number of a score or more, some 
of them being cases in lower courts, in evident ignorance of the fact that it was only in the 
higher courts, where a decision would be a precedent, that the Association ever had ex- 
tended assistance. After due deliberation, the Board decided to make no appropriations on 
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any of the applications then before it, and in general to devote the funds of the Association 
in the future to other purposes. A number of reasons lead them to this conclusion. 


Ist. In the earlier history of Osteopathy, every case was of importance because prece- 
dents were being established, by which future actions would be largely determined. ‘That 
pioneer work done, the cases coming up now are relatively of less importance. 

2d. The number of practitioners have greatly increased in the last two years. Before 
that time a legal contest in any state had to be waged by a very small number. Now some 
State Associations have more members than this Association had in the field in its early 
history, and they are now in a position to take care of the work. 

3d. The large number of applications received would render the amount to be appro- 
priated to each too small to be very helpful. 

4th. This sort of assistance would never be equally apportioned. 

oth. Benefits of the Association in this form were too impersonal—did not sufliciently 
impress the individual member with the desirability of keeping up his membership. 

6th. The result was a frittering away of the energies of this Association, which ought 
to be conserved and used in other lines of work for which there is no other adequate pro- 
vision. 

Some members, not fully understanding the situation, have felt justified in criticising the 
Board for its action in this matter. It is hoped that this explanation will furnish a new 
basis of judgment and will justify its motives, if not its wisdom, in the matter. 

The charges of unprofessional conduct on the part of two members of the Association, 
which were referred to the Board for fuller investigation and final action, were referred to a 
committee of the Board for examination. ‘This committee made a very careful and exhaust- 
ive examination of the whole matter in each case and their report is herewith appended. On 
these findings of fact thus brought out the Board has taken this action: 

We find from the evidence submitted, including their own statement, that Dr. E. W. 
Goetz and George J. Eckert were guilty of the actions charged, viz: 

Dr. Goetz of selling a book of elementary instruction in Osteopathic Therapeutics on 
the representation that it would enable the purchaser, without further knowledge or previous 
training, to successfully treat diseases and to secure a large income by practicing 
Osteopathy : and of offering for an additional fee to give personal instruction and demonstra- 
tion of the method. 

Dr. Eckert of taking into his office a man who had had no previous knowledge of 
Osteopathy, and for a money consideration giving him instruction in the practice of 
Osteopathy. After a short course of such instruction. this man announced himself, from 
his own office, as an Osteopath and continued to do so thereafter. 

The Association has no specific written law governing: such cases, but we believe that 
the unwritten principles of ethics recognized in all professions should have served to restrain 
these members, and that by their action they have violated that high sense of professional 
regard which every one should feel in his chosen profession; and have brought reproach and 
discredit upon Osteopathy by belittling the necessity for careful and thorough preparation on 
the part of those who would engage in its practice, and by encouraging the counterfeiting of 
Osteopathic practice by quacks and fraud. We therefore record a formal vote of censure 
against each of these members. . 

By action of the Association at the last annual meeting, Dr. E. W. Goetz was suspended 
from membership pending further investigation and decision of his case by the Board of 
Trustees. 

The formal vote of censure above provided for operates to terminate his period of sus- 
pension from the rights and privileges of membership in the Association, but in view of his 
unprofessional conduct we recommend that the Association deprive him of membership on 
the Board of Trustees and that the place be declared vacant and be filled by election at this 
meeting. 

Through no fault of the Board or of the Association, Dr. Bynum was unable to carry 
out his proposition, which was accepted by the Association, of making the American Os- 
teopath, quarterly, the official organ of the Association. He presented another proposition 
to the Board in November, viz: 'To sell to the Association 250 subscriptions to the American 
Osteopath for $250, which the Board in turn might ‘sell at $2.00 each; and to give in addi- 
tion 250 bound copies of Vol. 1 to be disposed of by the Board as it saw fit. By unanimous 
vote of the Trustees this proposition was not accepted. 

It was deemed wise by the Trustees to appoint a Committee on Publication early in 
the year, whose present duty should be to arrange for the program of this meeting, not 
simpiy in collecting papers, but in exercising some degree of supervision over their subject 
matter as well, in the hope and belief that this would further encourage the preparation of 
papers of permanent value. The Trustees believe that this committee should be a permanent 
one, and have charge of the publishing of the papers and transactions of the Association, 
the official organ when it is reached, and the collecting and publishing of statistics of 
Osteopathic practice. 

In this connection the Board desires to urge the necessity of a professional journal, 
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under the control of the practitioners themselves. Not to mention the many general ad- 
vantages of such a journal, attention is called particularly to the desirability of a medium of 
communication among members, and between the Board and the members. Misunderstand- 
ing and misapprehension would often be avoided by public discussions through the medium 
of such a journal. 

The Board feels justified in calling attention to the mediocre character of much Osteo- 
pathic literature, and perhaps sounding a note of warning as to the effect of even the 
best “popular” kind. In our attempts to popularize Osteopathy, is there not great danger 
of lowering the plane of thought along which the consideration of Osteopathy shall be 
directed? Our assertion that its foundations in science are deep and broad avails nothing 
if our elaboration of it is shallow. It is mistaken kindness which reacts by degrading the 
object upon which it is bestowed. 

Standing as it does for the “advancement of Osteopathy” and education being the 
fundamental element in such advancement, this Association would fall short of its duty, 
did it not take an active interest in the character and efficiency of our schools. The ques- 
tions as to wherein and to what degree it should take an active part, advisory or man- 
datory, in the character and scope of the curriculum, and of the personnel of those who 
administer it; as to what extent it is possibie or advisable to secure co-operation between 
the Associated Colleges and this Association; and as to whether it should express itseif 
verbally or in action, in case any school may appear to fall below the standard ; ought to be 
solved in a way to make effective the influence of the profession in these matters. 


Some elaboration of this report was given by the President, after which 
various announcements were made as to registration of those present both with 
the Secretary of the Association and the Secretary of A. 8. O., disposition of 
railway certificates, ete. 

Moved to adjourn. Carried. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 2:15 p. m. 

This session was devoted to the reading of two papers. The first, on 
“Sleep,” by Dr. H. E. Peckham, of Nirksville. The second, on “Disturbance 
of Physiological Rythm,” by Dr. R. D. Emery, of Los Angeles. Dr. Emery 
being absent his paper was read by the Secretary. 

Meeting adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Meeting was called to order at 8:30 by the President. 

Dr. A. T. Still gave a short talk, taking up the question of eniarging the 
curriculum of Osteopathic Colleges, and opposing the introduction of Materia 
medica into such curricula. Dr. Still also gave some practical instruction as 
to treatment of all fevers, especially of smallpox. 

This address was followed by a general discussion. A communication had 
been handed to the secretary asking for information as to vibratory treatment, 
and its results. This question was discussed and information given by Drs. 
C. H. Whitcomb, H. E. Patterson, O. J. Snyder and M. F. Hulett. 

Next telegraphers’ paralysis and kindred diseases were discussed, cases 
being cited and results related by Drs. Etta Cahmbers, C. M. T. Hulett, A. 
G. Hildreth, A. L. Evans, H. R. Bynum, Mary Ash, M. F. Hulett, L. B. 
Overfelt, J. M. Kibler, E. R. Booth and Merton. 

The following telegram was received from Dr. Geo. J. Helmer and read: 

“Greeting and congratulations. Had hoped to be with you in more than 
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thought and spirit, but cannot. .'Trust God will continue to bless you and that 
you will continue to be the world’s greatest blessing. Fraternally, 


“Gro. J. Heimer.” 
Meeting was adjourned. 


MORNING SESSION, JULY 3. 


The meeting was called to order at 9 a. m. 

The minutes of the preceding day’s session were read and approved. 

Program for afternoon session read by chairman of Program Committee. 

The report of the Board of Trustees was read in full. Some questions then 
arose as to legal and legislative assistance granted by the Trustees throughout 
the year. These were discussed. 

It was moved that the Association commend the action of the Board in the 
past year as to distribution of funds for assistance to members, and leave the 
Board free to decide such questions in future. Carried. 

Moved to receive report as a whole. Carried. 

The Treasurer’s report was called for and read as follows: 


To the Board of Trusices of the America Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy: 
I herewith submit statement of Treasurer’s account for the past year: 
RECEIPTS. 


Aug. 11. 1900. Cash from ex-Treasurer C. M. T. Hulett........... $ 2638 78 
ee SN I UP SINS ie ods ces is cates edeb nem asebecicneesiuaae See 





TE INE 5h tic <o arnemiendansaRenaeone eenD aeRNe Sant $1,055 78 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Aug. 9, 1900. E. W. Goetz, postage, stationery for Executive 


DD a. ni.0.6006w ssc oinwwinecdaeasenauuséeceas 10 75 
A. L. Evans, expense Committee of Arrangements 
Semele GUAT SHORTER «6. ov 0856050045 6s00-beceeeus a7 5d 
Aug. 11, 1900. Secretary Harwood, salary, 1899-1900............. 150 00 
Secretary Harwood, postage and stenographer....... 17 56 
The Pantagraph Ptg. Co., printing and stationery 
ee ee SN So «50s wean adneude to. mbesdetue w% 31 25 
Dec. 24, 1900. M. C. Hardin, legislative work, Georgia............ 150 00 
Dec. 27, 1900. Secretary Harwood, postage, express, telegram. ..... 4 20 
Secrertay Harwood ,stenographer ................- 21 75 
May 28, 1901. Pantagraph Ptg. Co., stationery and circular letters 
Pt PE do h.cn' wide ncehiee M04 00n ee cane sen 19 50 
June 22,1901. H. E. Nelson, Goetz investigation..............- 10 00 
July 2, 1901. M. F. Hulett, Treasurer, postage, stationery, etc. for 
SS 6 orc cloudesue eee se Cinmeneee sen ien 28 13 
I ND icc be acewendnaeseniuciacnaul 480 69 
Cash balance on hand..... Beer rere $ 575 09 


Respect fully submitted, 
M. F. Huert, Treasurer. 

Remarks as to membership and financial condition of Association. 

Moved that each member of the Association consider himself a committee 
of one to secure co-operation between State Associations and the National 
Association, and to enlarge the membership of A. A. A. O. Carried. 

Moved that the Association concur in report of Board of Trustees con- 
cerning the charges preferred against E. W. Goetz, and that he be removed 
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from his position as Trustee and such position be declared vacant. Carried. 

Report of Committee on Revision of Constitution read. 

Moved to adopt Art. I. Carried. 

Moved to adopt Art. II. Carried. 

Moved to adopt Art. ITI. 

This article containing very radical changes was productive of much dis- 
cussion. 

Moved to postpone decision on this article until following day. Carried. 

Moved to adopt Art IV. Carried. 

Moved to adopt Art. V. Carried. 

Moved to adopt Art VI. Carried. 

Moved to postpone action on Art. VII. until the following day. Carried. 

Moved to adopt Art. VIII. Carried. 

Moved to adopt Art. IX. Carried. 

The report of committee appointed to prépare Association Lectures was 
read as follows: 


To the Secretary of the American Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy: 

The committee appointed to collect and formulate the material for the Association 
lectures begs to submit the following report: 

We, the undersigned, after considerable investigation of the subject mentioned above, 
report but little progress in the work owing to the fact that there are so many different 
interpretations of Osteopathy. To illustrate: Some Osteopaths write that the lectures 
should present the science simply as a series of scientific manipulations for mechanical 
adjustment, ete., attaching no importance to the several subjects which go to make a 
diagnostician; others write that Osteopathy should not concern itself with surgery and 
obstetrics, but stick to the field it has always had: some recognize the value of dietetics, 
while others ridicule that subject ; some favor the “Greater Osteopathy” in the sense of Os- 
teopathy, surgery (major and minor) and obstetrics. It will be seen from this that some 
standard must be followed by the committee in formulating the lectures, and yet it was 
hoped that they could be representative of the views of all practitioners. The standard 
adopted by the Associated Colleges is only a statement of the minimum requirements for a 
reputable Otseopathic school; some have gone on beyond these requirements and added 
other valuable subjects to their courses, while others have not, so there is not even har- 
mony among our reputable colleges as to what the science of Osteopathy shall embrace. 
This condition of affairs has proven a serious hindrance to us in our work, and will con- 
tinue to be such as long as it exists; therefore, we, the committee, ask to be discharged, 
hoping that the work assigned to us may be taken up at some future time when the rec- 
ognized standard will be sufficiently high to enable us to meet and master the emergencies 
that may arise in the general practice of the theraputic profession and when the recogni- 
tion of that standard will be more universal among schools and practitioners. 

Signed. F. W. Hannan, Chairman. 

‘ Db. Evra McNICOLL. 
W. L. Riaes, 
Committee 


Moved that report be received and filed with papers of Association and that 
the committee be thanked for its work and discharged. Carried. 

Report of Committee on Conference with A. C. O., appointed at last annual 
meeting, was called for, but committee reported that no work had been done 
save in conjunction with A. C. O. in its meeting then in session. 

Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Meeting called to order at 2 p. m. 

The first part of the program consisted of two clinic cases presented by 
Dr. A. G. TAldreth. (Report of this will appear in next number of the 
Journat.—Ed. ) 
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Paper on “Osteopathic Gynecology,” by Dr. Ella D. Still. 

Dr. Alice Patterson, First Vice-President, was called to chair. 

Paper on the “Biological Basis of Osteopathy,” by Dr. C. M. T. Hulett. 
Various announcements. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Meeting called to order by President. 

After a few minutes’ general discussion on “The Official Organ,” a motion 
was made by Dr. Link and seconded by Dr. Proctor that a committee of five, 
including the President, be appointed by the President to draft a plan for an 
official organ for the A. A. A. O. Committee to report Friday morning. 

After a general discussion of the subject of “Advertising” the meeting was 
adjourned. 


MORNING SESSION, JULY 4, 1901. 


Meeting was called to order at 9 o'clock by the President. 
Clinic lecture was given by Dr. H. W. Forbes, after which the assembly 
- went into business session. 

Moved that Art. III. be referred back to committee, with instructions to 
report on following morning, for revision on this basis: That provision should 
be made for one class of members only; namely, graduates of schools recog- 
nized by the Association; that application for membership should be passed 


upon by Board of Trustées, and that every endeavor should be made to bring 
about co-operation between State organizations and the National Association. 
Carried. 

At this point Dr. A. T. Still addressed the assembly, suggesting that Judge 
Ellison be consulted in regard to constitution and a bill to be used in Legis!a- 
tive work. 

Moved that Judge Ellison be consulted by Committee on Legislation to 
draw up a bill which should be used as a basis upon which Legislative work in 
all states should be founded. Carried. 

Moved that chair appoint a committee of five to nominate officers for en- 
suing year, said committee to report Friday morning after adoption of Con- 
stitution. Carried. 

Chair appointed Drs. C. H. Whitcomb, J. H. Sullivan, M. E. Brown, 8. 
A. Ellis, Ella Ray Gilmour. 

Chair announced the committee to be appointed to draft a plan for the 
official organ to consist of Drs. G. A. Wheeler, W. B. Davis, W. F. Link and 
E. R. Booth. 

Moved to adopt Art. VII. of the Constitution providing for the necessary 
changes in text after revision of Art. ITI. 

Moved to amend this motion by inserting the words “except first sentence.” 
Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Hartford to amend Art. VII. by striking out the words “by 
vote of the Trustees” and inserting “by certificate of good standing from 
State Association.” 

Moved to amend the amendment by making the last sentence of Art. VIT. 
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read “Persons drepped for non-payment of dues may be reinstated by vote of 
the Trustees.” 

Lengthy and spirited discussion as to these amendments. 

Amendment to the amendment was put to vote and lost. 

Amendment was lost. 

Original motion as first amended was carried. 

Moved to request Committee on Revision of Art. VII. to report at evening 
session. Carried. 

Adjourned on motion. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Meeting was called to order at 2:15 p. m. 

Announcement was made that Committee on Conference and Committee 
on Revision of Constitution were requested to meet with A. C. O. 

Paper on “Sequel of Abortion” by Dr. M. E. Clark. 

Discussion. 

Paper on “Pathological Physiology” by Dr. G. E. Moore. 

Paper on “Osteopathy an Independent System of Healing, Co-Extensive 
With the Field of Medicine and Surgery,” by Dr. J. M. Littlejohn. 

Discussion. 

Telegram from Drs. Murray and Cole, of Lincoln, Neb., read as follows: 
“Fifteen diplomas registered. Al] O. K. Treated nicely by medical board.” 

Moved that election of officers should take place after report of Committee 
on Revision of Constitution, to be made at evening session. Carried. 

Moved to Adjourn. Carried. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Meeting called to order at 8:45 p. m. 
Report of Committee on Revision of Constitution was called for and Art. 
ILI. as revised was read as follows: 

Graduates of those schools that are recognized by the Association, and no others, 
shall be eligible to membership in this Association. Members shall retain all the rights 
and privileges pertaining to membership in this Association so long as they comply with 
its rules and regulations. Any person suspended or expelled from this Association shall 


be deprived of all his rights as a member until reinstated by a three-fourths vote of the 
Board of Trustees. 


Moved to adopt Art. III. as read. Carried. 
Sec. 5 of Art. VI. was read as revised. 
Moved to amend Art. VI. as read. Carried. 
Moved that other corrections throughout Constitution made necessary by 
revision should be adopted. Carried. 
foved to amend Art. I. by changing the name of the Association to The 
American Osteopathic Association. Carried. 
Moved to adopt Constitution as a whole. Carried. 
Election of officers was declared in order and the report of nominating 
committee read as follows: 
The committee to bring in nominations for officers for the following year respectfully 


presents the following names: 
For President—-Dr. E. R. Booth. 
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For First Vice-President—Dr. Joseph H. Sullivan. 

For Second Vice-President—Dr: Will Link. 

For Secretary—Dr. Irene Harwood. 

For Assistant Secretary—Dr. T. M. King. 

For Treasurer Dr. M. F. Hulett. 

For Trustees—Dr. Charles H. Whitcomb, Dr. T. L. Ray, one year; Dr. William 
Hartford, Dr. J. R. Shackleford, three years. 

CHARLES H. Wiircoms, Chairman. 


The Secretary was asked by Dr. Pickler to give the addresses of the differ- 
ent nominees, together with the schoo! from which each had graduated. 

Remarks by Drs. Pickler, Link and Proctor. 

Moved to refer report back to committee for change. Carried. 

Moved to consider place for holding next annual meeting. Carried. 

Moved that Milwaukee be chosen as place for holding next annual meeting. 

Invitations from Mayor of Milwaukee and from Citizens’ Business League 
of Milwaukee were read. Motion carried. 

Remarks by Dr. W. B. Davis. 

Dr. Whitcomb being the only member of the nominating committee present 
requested the appointment of a new committee. 

Moved that chair appoint a new committee to consist of one member from 
each school represented at the meeting, with instructions to report on the 
following morning. Carried. 

Chair appointed Drs. C. H. Whiteomb, Nettie H. Bolles, E. J. Freeman, 
Clara L. Todson, Geo. F. Nason and S$. 8. Still. 

Moved to adjourn. Carried. ‘ 


MORNING SESSION, JULY 5. 


Meeting was called to order at 8:30 a. m. 

There was some formal discussion as to future program committees and 
duties thereof, expressions of commendation were made to those who had pre- 
pared papers on short notice. 

Talk by Dr. A. T. Still. 

Report of nominating committee read as follows: 


The Nominating Committee begs leave to present the following names for the new year: 

President—Dr. E. R. Booth, Cincinnati. ; 

First Vice-President Dr. J. H. Sullivan, Chicago. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. W. B. Davis, Milwaukee. 

Secretary—Dr. Irene Harwood, Kansas City. 

Assistant Secretary—Dr. T. M. King, Springfield, Mo. 

Treasurer—Dr. M. F. Hulett, Columbus, O. 

Trustees—Dr. George F. Nason, Franklin, Ky.; Dr. Charles H. Whitcomb, Brooklyn, 
Dr. Nettie H. Bolles, Denver, three years; Dr. S. A. Ellis, Boston, one year. 

CuarLes H. Wuircoms, Chairman. 





Moved that report be adopted. Carried. 

Moved that Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for nominees 
as read. Carried. 

Remarks by Dr. C. M. T. Hulett asking for experience as to immediate re- 
lief of pain and as to course to be pursued in case pain was not relieved. 

This gave rise to general discussion, which was participated in by Drs. 
Alice Patterson, T. L. Ray, C. M. T. Hulett, H. E. Patterson, A. L. Evans, 
J. S. Baughman, Wm. Hartford, C. H. Whitcomb and W. D. Willard. 

Talk by Dr. A. T. Still. 
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Announcement was made that the afternoon session would be the last one of 
the meeting. 
Report of Committee on Official Organ given as follows: 


The name of the magazine shall be the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSO- 
CIATION. 


It shall be a bi-monthly of about 48 pages, the pages to be about 7x10 inches. 

It is recommended that there be one managing editor and six associate editors, 
selected primarily for qualifications, and for iocation as much as possible, to be distributed 
in different parts of the country. 

ConTENtS—Proceedings of A. O. A. Papers read before Association and discussions 
thereon. Official communications of all kinds. Articles prepared by corps of editors. 
Articles contributed by other members of profession. Directory of members in good stand- 
ing in each number. General news of interest to members of Association. Reports of, 
legislative work in various states from time to time. Judicial matters, etc., etc. Reports 
of State Associations. 

Subscription price to non-members shall be $3.00 per annum. Membership carries 
with it subscription to JouRNAL at $5.00 per annum, provided the same is paid in advance. 

Estimated cost to be about $60.00 per issue of 500 copies, exclusive of editorial and 
clerical work. 

Moved to adopt report of committee and to instruct Trustees to carry out 
its suggestions. 

Remarks by Drs. H. E. Patterson, C. M. T. Hulett, E. C. Pickler, A. G. 
Hildreth, J. S. Baughman, C. H. Whiteomb, A. L. Evans, W. B. Davis, M. F. 
Hulett and T. L. Ray. 

Moved to amend by striking out clause providing for different subscription 
price to non-members. Carried. 

Original motion as amended carried. 

Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m. 
Telegram from San Francisco Association of Osteopathy read as follows: 


“To American Association for Advancement of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo.: 

“The opinion of the San Francisco Association for the Advancement ot 
Osteopathy is that the course in all colleges should be three years of eight 
months each. A. Tl. Potter, J. W. Sheldon, Committee.” 

Paper on “Anemia and Hypereimia of Spinal Cord,” by Dr. C. W. Proctor. 

Discussion by Dr. A. T. Still, J. S. Baughman, A. G. Hildreth, C. M. T. 
Hulett, H. E. Patterson, C .C. Reid and C. W. Proctor. 

Question asked by Dr. Hartford as to treatment of enlarged spleen. 

Discussion by Drs. T. L. Holme, Wm. Hartford and E. R. Booth. 

Moved that chair appoint committee to frame resolutions. Carried. 

Dr. Clara L. Todson, 8S. H. Runyon and W. B. Davis were appointed. 

Moved to instruct Secretary to cast unanimous ballot electing Drs. A. L. 
Evans and L. A. Liffring to serve their unexpired term as Trustees elected 
under the old constitution. Carried. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions read as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the A. O. A. are due to Dr. A. T. Still, the A. S. O., 
Mayor T. J. Dockery and the citizens of Kirksville for their entertainment; the President 
and officers for the past year, for their arduous and successful labors in advancing the 
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interests of the Association; and to those who have prepared papers and taken part in 


the discussions. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the A. O. A. be extended to the Railroad companies for 
the special rates granted to the members of the Association. 

Resolved, That the A. O. A. reaffirm its loyalty and allegiance to Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still, the illustrious founder of Osteopathy, with the hope that he be spared to us for 
many years to enjoy the fruits of his labors. 


Carried. 

Minutes of fifth annual meeting read by Secretary. 

Moved to adopt minutes as read. Carried. 

Chair appointed Drs. Sadie Hart Miller and W. B. Davis to conduct new 
President to chair. 

Dr. E.R. Booth, the new President, was escorted to the platform, where 
the insignia of office were transferred to him with appropriate remarks by 
Dr. C. M. T. Hulett. 

Remarks by Dr. Booth. 

Moved to adjourn sine die. Carried. 

Announcement was made that Trustees would meet immediately after ciose 
of session. Irmne Harwoop, Secretary A. O. A. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Immediately after the final adjournment of the A. O. A. the Board of 
Trustees met and was called to order by President E. R. Booth. The follow- 
ing standing committees were appointed to serve during the ensuing year: 

Committee on Publication—W. F. Link, H. E. Patterson, D. Ella 
Me Nicoll. 

‘ommittee on Education—C. M. T. Hulett, W. B. Davis, C. C. Teall. 
Committee on Legislation—A. G. Hildreth, M. F. Hulett, Louise P. Crow. 
The following proceedings regarding eligibility for membership in the 

Association were had: 

Moved that those schools now in good standing in the Associated Colleges of 
Osteopathy be recognized by the American Osteopathic Association. Carried. 

Moved that those persons who have been eligible under the former Constitu- 


tion, in addition to those included in the preceding motion, shall be declared 
eligible. Carried. | Irene Harwoon, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION OF AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I. NAME. 

The name of this Association shall be the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. 

ART. I. OBJECTS. 
free. 1. The objects of the Association shall be to seek to promote the 
interests and influence of the science of Osteopathy, and of the Osteopathic 
profession, by all means that will conduce to their development and establish- 
ment, such as: 

The stimulating and encouraging of original research and investigation. 
and the collecting and publishing of the results of such work for the benefit 
of the whole profession. 

The elevation of the standard of Osteopathic education and the cultivating 
und advancing of Osteopathic knowledge. 

The fostering and directing of a correct public opinion as to the relations 
of practicians of Osteopathy to society and to the State, and providing for the 
united expression, frequently and clearly, of the views of the profession 
thereon. 

The promoting of friendly emulation and social intercourse among the 
imembers of the profession, and of prompt and intelligent concert of action 
by them in all matters of common interest. 

ART. {II MEMBERS. 

See. 1. Graduates of those schools that are recognized by the Association 
and no others, shalt be eligible to membership in this Association. Members 
shall retain all the rights and privileges pertaining to membership in this 
Association so long as they comply with its rules and regulations. Any per- 
son suspended or expelled from this Association shall be deprived of all his 
rights as a member until reinstated by a three-fourths vote of the Board of 
Trustees. 

See. 2. The Association shall elect Dr. Andrew T. Still to the exalted 
dignity of honorary member, by virtue of his unique position as the founder 
of Osteopathy. ‘The Association hereby records and emphasizes its appre- 
ciation of Dr. Still’s original and brilliant researches into the constitution of 
man and the cause and cure of disease by which Osteopathy, as a science, has 
become possible. This election is strictly causa honoris et cum magna laude 


ART. IV. MEETINGS. 
Sec. 1. The meetings of this Association shall be held annually at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Association. 


\~ ART. V. OFFICERS. 

See. 1. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Treasurer, elected an- 
nually, and a Board of Trustees consisting of the President and Secretary of 
the Association ex-officio, and nine other members, three of whom shall be 
elected each year. The officers shall be chosen from the roll of members and 
shall be elected by nomination and ballot, and shall assume the duties of their 
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respective offices immediately upon the close of the annual meeting at which 
they are elected. 

See. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board of Trustees, and perform the duties usually appertaining to his 
office. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-Presidents in their order and in the absence, resignation, 
death or disability, or at the request of the President, shall perform the duties 
of his office. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep a record of the transactions of all meet- 
ings of the Association, or Board of Trustees ; shal! give due notice of the time 
and place of all meetings; shall conduct the correspondence of the Associa- 
tion ; shall carefully preserve all records and papers belonging to the Associa- 
tion, and shall perform such other duties as the Association may require. 

See. 5. The Assistant Secretary shall aid the Secretary in recording the 
proceedings of the Association, and shall perform all the duties of Secretary 
in the event of vacancy in that office. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Association, 
and shall disburse them only on the order of the Board of Trustees, attested 
by the President and Secretary. He shall make a report annually, and at 
such other times as may be required of him, to the Board of Trustees, of the 
affairs of his oftice; and at the expiration of his term of office, he shall de- 
liver to his successor all moneys, books, papers and other property of the 
Association, in his possession. ‘The Treasurer, at hig entrance upon the duties 
of his office, shall execute a bond for the faithful performance of his duties, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees, and in a sum amounting to 
twice the estimated value of the funds in his hands at any one time. 

See. 7. The Board of Trustees shall have the general oversight of the 
affairs of the Association, and shall meet at such times and places as its duties 
may require; shall make all the necessary arrangements for the annual meet- 
ings of the Association; shall pass upon the qualifications of applicants for 
membership in the Association; shall provide for the preparing and dissem- 
inating of such information concerning the principles and practice of Oste- 
opathy, and the work of the Association and its members, as may from time to 
time seem wise and necessary ; may assist in maintaining the rights and priv- 
ileges of members, when expedient, and when such action may be likely to 
redound to the general good of Osteopathy ; shall authorize and supervize all 
expenditures of the funds of the Association; shall take cognizance of and 
decide all questions of an ethical or judicial character, and shall investigate 
charges either of violation of this constitution, or of unprofessional conduct 
on the part of any members; and may exercise discipline in such cases as, in 
their judgment may require it, by censure, suspension or expulsion. All 
complaints or protests, and all questions on credentials, shall be referred to 
the Board of Trustees without discussion. It shall audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer and shall present to the/annual meeting a report of the affairs of 
the Association for the year, and of its actual condition at the time of such 
report. Any vacancy that may occur in the Board of Trustees may be filled 
temporarily by the Board until the time of the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

ART. VI. COMMITTEES. 


See. 1. The Secretary and Treasurer shall act as a committee on creden- 
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tials for permanent members, and they shall report at the opening session of 
each annual meeting the names of all permanent members in good standing. 


Se. 2. All questions of eligibility, which this committee may report, shall 
be referred to the Board of Trustees, whose decision shall be final. 


Sec. 3. The Board of Trustees shall, at the beginning of each year, ap- 


point, from the members of the Association, a Committee on Publication, a 
Committee on Education and a Committee on Legislation, each of three 
members. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Publication shall receive and pass upon all 
papers to be read before the Association, arrange the program for the annual 
«meeting, collect statistics and other information relating to Osteopathy, and 
provide for its publication, together with all papers and other transactions of 
the Association ; employ editors and compilers as may be needed to carry out 
its work. It shall have full discretionary power as to what shall or shall not 
be included in the published transactions of the Association unless specifically 
instructed by the Board of Trustees. The Committee shall in all things be 
subject to the board of Trustees, to which it shall make full report annually 
or oftener if required. 


See. 5. The Committee on Education shall take cognizance of all the va- 
rious Osteopathic educational institutions with reference to the maintaining 
of a high standard of‘atfainment in those who enter the profession. 


This committee, together with the executive committee of the Associated 
Colleges of Osteopathy, shall constitute a joint committee which shall provide 
for the investigation of schools applying for membership in the Associated 
Colleges; and for an annual investigation of schools already members; and 
shall report thereon to this Association. 


The Board of Trustees and the duly authorized representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges shall consider this report and decide upon the reception or re- 
jection of such schools; and if they agree, the decision shall be final; but, if 
they disagree, then they shall submit the question at issue to this Association 
for final settlement. 

Sec. 6. The Committee on Edueation shall take cognizance of all Oste- 
opathie publications, both professional and general, with particular reference 
to their ethical character; shall investigate the subject of the relations of 
members of the profession to each other and to the public, and shall make an 
annual report to the Association. 


Sec. 7. The Committee on Legislation shall report annually on the prog- 
ress and conditions of Osteopathic legislation ; shall seek to promote the enact- 
ment of such laws in the various states as shall maintain the practice of 
Osteopathy upon a high professional plane, and shall endeavor to secure as 
much uniformity as possible in the laws of the various states, and such co- 
operation and reciprocity in their enforcement as will secure the clearest legal 
status for the profession. . 


ART. VII. FEES. 


Sec. 1. Members shall pay an annual fee of five dollars in advance. If 
a member’s dues remain unpaid for two years in succession, his name shall 


be dropped from the roll by the secretary, after he has been notified of his 
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arrears. Persons dropped for non-payment of dues may be reinstated by vote 
of the Trustees and payment of current dues and one year’s back dues. 


ART. VIII. ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

See. 1. The general order of business at the meetings of the Association 
shall be as follows: 

1. Calling the meeting to order. 

2. Address of welcome and response. 

3. Reading communications from members not present. 

4. Reports of committees on credentials. 

5. Voluntary communications and resolutions, and reference without 
discussion to appropriate committees. 

6. Annual address of President. 
7. Reports of Board of Trustees. 

8. Report of Treasurer. 

9. Reports of standing committees. 

10. Reports of special committees. 

11. Introducing of new business and instructing Trustees and committees. 

12. Fixing time and place of next meeting. 

13. Election of officers. 

14. Unfinished business. 

15. Presenting and discussing of papers. 

16. Reading and adopting minutes. 

17. Adjournment. 

ART. IX. AMENDMENTS. 

See. 1. This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
Association by a majority vote of those present, provided a copy of said pro- 
posed amendment be deposited with the Secretary at least three months before 
the regular annual meeting at which the said amendemnt is to be voted on. 
Upon receiving a copy of said amendment, it shall be the duty of the Seere- 
tary to have the same printed in circular form, and mail a copy of said cir- 
cular to each voting member of this Association at least one month before the 
annual meeting; provided that publication in the official organ of the Associa- 
tion one month before the annual meeting shall be legal notice of such amend- 
ment, as it shall be for any notice that any officer of the Association may be 
required to give. 


e 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT BOOTH. 


To All Osteopaths: 

I desire to call the attention of all Osteopaths to the importance of the 
American Osteopathic Association. This organization, formerly known as 
the Amcrican Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy (A. ‘A. A. O.), 
is the only one representing all the recognized schools of Osteopathy. Its 
purpose is “to seek to promote the interests and influence of Osteopathy, and 
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of the Osteopathic profession,” as set forth in our constitution. This is a 
cause in which we are all interested, whether we are members of the A. O. A. 
or not. The more recent graduates, most of whom have not yet become mem- 
bers, owe the Association more than they can ever repay. Why not join hands 
with those who so nobly stood up for Osteopathy in legislative halls and in 
the courts before most of us were graduated ¢ 

It has been the policy of the Board of Trustees to help Osteopaths who have 
had to make a fight for legal recognition. But little was done in this direction 
last year. One reason why the board did less last year was the fact that some 
of those who received aid did not show their appreciation of the work done 
even so much as to join the Association. It spent $150 in one state and $156 
in another to help the graduates in those states. The board gave that money 
for the good of the cause and has no reason to regret its action except for the 
lack of appreciation shown by those directly benefited. ‘The gods help them 
that help themselves ;” and if the board refuses hereafter to help those not 
mmbers of the Association its acticn will not be without precedent. 

Those of us who were at the Kirksville meeting will remember the difficulty 
the committee on nominations had in suggesting officers and members of the 
Board of Trustees because of the small membership from some of the schools. 
I, therefore, most respectfully suggest that the graduates of each school take 
a special interest in their own alma mater and secure for it such a representa- 
tion in this Association as will insure its full share of influence at the meeting 
in Milwaukee next year. 

The Committee on Publication, which has in charge the preparation of the 
program for the next annual meeting, will, at an early day, begin its work. It 
will not want to go outside the Association in making up most of that 
program. Let every graduate help this committee by seeing that his name 
is in the list of members, and, if so disposed, make suggestions as to the 
means by which the next meeting may be made even more useful to every 
member of the profession than any that have ever been held. 

Let me suggest to each member of the A. O. A. that he look carefully over 
the list as printed in each issue of the Journat and if the names of any of his 
friends who are entitled to membership do not appear, that he consider him- 
self a committee of one to try to induce them to send in their application 
to the Secretary, or permit him to do it for them. 

For a copy of the Constitution or other information address Miss Irene 
Harwood, D. O., 308 New York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

| Most Respectfully, 
FE. R. Boorn, President A. O. A. 
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THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF OSTEOPATHY. 


In 1898 quite a number of Osteopathic Colleges had been established. 
Some of them had been in existence for but a few months. These institutions 
had been located in various sections of the country. The most of them had 
been patterned after the parent school, following it as a standard in the 
course of study, faculty and equipment. There was a lack of uniformity, 
however, in the requirements of the various schools, both in admission and 
graduaticn. It became apparent that if a high standard was to be attained and 
maintained there must be an agreement between the schools and uniformity 
in the requirements. Unless there was uniformity, in the competition for stu- 
dents, the tendency to make favorable terms and to obtain patronage must in 
time have made a high standard impossible. Recognizing the danger and 
desiring at the same time to recognize and affiliate with all worthy colleges the 
American School of Osteopathy sent out an invitation to all of the institutions 
to a meeting to be held in Kirksville, Mo., June 28, at which time the repre- 

sentatives of the schools would see the propriety of forming an organization 
and determine the character of the organization to be established. Repre- 
sentatives of the American, Northern, Pacific, Still, Bolles and Milwaukee 
Colleges attended the meeting and these schools became charter members when 
the organization was effected on June 29th. The following year the repre- 
sentatives of the colleges met at Indianapolis and the Boston Institute of 
Osteopathy was elected a member. A meeting was called at Chicago on 
March 30, 1900, to consider some matters of importance, especially with 
regard to the relationship between the schools. The annual meeting was held 
at Chattanooga in July, and the Southern School of Osteopathy and Northi- 
western College was received as members and various matters considered. 
The last annual meeting was held at Kirksville, Mo., July 2-5, 1901. At this 
meeting the Philadelphia College, the Atlantic School and the California Col- 
lege of Osteopathy were received as members and the sessions of the Associa- 
tion were marked by an evident determination to raise standards, develop 
greater harmony and require a better standard of work on the part of the 
schools. The constitution was revised to meet the requirements for closer re- 
lationship with the American Osteopathic Association. Several sessions were 
devoted to relationship between schools, and especially to the unsatisfactery 
business methods of the 8. 8S. Still College. It was recognized that the con- 
tinuance of these irregularities would render the Association of lessened 
benefit and destroy its efficiency. Inasmuch as this course had been pursued 
over the protest of the members and the regulations of the Association had 
been violated over the protest of the other colleges, the suspension of the S. 8. 
Still School was deemed necessary to check this growing evil. While regret- 
ting the necessity of dropping this school from the roll it was done by unani- 
mous vote of the colleges represented. In the revision of the constitution steps 
were taken to obtain full representation and further steps were taken to 
annually investigate the standing and work of the different institutions so 
that no school should be retained which is not measuring up to the require- 
ments of the Association. These investigations are to be made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Colleges and also the representatives of the Amer- 
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ican Osteopathic Association. The indications are that this meeting has laid 
the foundations for a very effective and valuable organization, one that will 
do much for the advancement of Osteopathy, for the development of high 
standards on the part of the schools. 

Dr. Sidney A. Ellis of Boston was elected President; Dr. E. C. Pickler of 
Minneapolis, Vice-President, and Dr. George F. Nason of Franklin, Ky., See- 
retary and Treasurer. ‘These officers also constitute the Executive Committee 
of the Associated Colleges. Gro. F. Nason, Secretary. 


OSTEOPATHY AN INDEPENDENT SYSTEM CO-EXTENSIVE WITH THE 
SCIENCE AND ART OF HEALING. 


Paper read before the A. O. A. Convention at Kirksville, Mo., 
by Dr. J. MARTIN LITTLEJOHN, 
President of the American College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, IIL. 


I thank you for the privilege and honor of addressing this body. A few 
weeks ago the chairman of your committee asked me to give a paper and 
selected for me the above title. I am glad that it is my privilege to speak on 
this topic. In some mysterious way my personal attitude to Osteopathy has 


been misunderstood. I tind that some of my fellow Osteopaths here have the 
- idea that the College over which I have the honor to preside teaches medicine 
in the sense of drugs. I am an Osteopath and delight to be connected with a 
College which regards Osteopathy as an independent system. The charter of 
our College, the enly recognition that Osteopathy has in the commonwealth 
of Illinois, contains this provision, “this college shall be and represent an inde- 
pendent medical school or system or method of healing or treating diseases 
and conditions of the body, said college using, applying and teaching the 
osteopathic theories of diagnosis and therapeutics, surgery and obstetrics, so 
as to maintain the same as an independent system or science of healing.” 
Every member of our faculty is pledged to this principle and I hope to demon- 
strate to you why we are pledged to this fundamental conception of Oste- 
opathy. 
OSTEOPATHY AND MEDICINE. 

We do not say that medicine is a generic term with Osteopathy as one of 
its subdivisions or branches. We do not place Osteopathy, medicine and sur- 
gery as co-ordinate branches. Osteopathy is not a branch of medicine or sur- 
gery. Dr. F. W. Hannah, at the Indianapolis convention, said: “Osteopathy 
is a complete system of therapeutics and as such is both medicinal and surgical 
in its own peculiar wav.” (Minutes of convention, American Osteopath, 
Vol. I., page 46.) 

THE HEALING PROFESSION. 

A profession has existed from time immemorial whose object has been, 
however imperfectly fulfilled, to preserve health, and when unhealth existed, 
to attempt to restore to health. The earliest traces that we have of medical 
services are of a surgical or manual character, long before internal medicine 
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was thought of. Surgery at this early era included midwifery. Jnternal 
medicine came in toward the close of the Greek philosophic period. The 
mechanico-surgical idea, however, prevailed, for among the teachers of Hip- 
pocrates, we tind Herodicus who treated even acute diseases by gymnastic 
exercises. Aesculapius was principally a surgeon. It was under the 
asclepiade or guilds of lay itinerating healers that drugs became prominent 
as medicaments. Hippocrates laid down this principle, “diseases are cured 
by restoration of the disturbed harmony in being and action of the elements, 
elementary qualities, cardinal fluids and cardinal forces, nature, that is 
phusis, the vital forces inherent in the body, accomplishes the cure.” 
THE OSTEOPATHIC METHOD. 

The history of medicine or healing from those days till the present has been 
a history of methods, schools and systems. Among these methods or systems 
we find Osteopathy, the heir of all those mechanical and physiological princi- 
ples applied from remote antiquity to the present day. Osteopathy did not 
invent a new anatomy or physiology or construct a new pathology. It has 
built upon the foundation of sciences already deeply seated in the philosophy 
of truth, chemistry, anatomy and physiology, a new etiology of diseases, a new 
systematic method of treating diseases, gathering together, adding to and 
reinforcing nature methods of treating disease that have been accumulating 
since the art of healing began. 

THE OSTEOPATHIC PRINCIPLE. 

Osteopathy starts out with a new principle in therapeutics, namely; “the 
self-sufticiency of the organism, without the help of anv extraneous sub- 
stances.” The relation of drugs to the field of practice of medicine is well 
expressed by the University of Edinburgh School of Medicine, which dates its 
chair, called “the practice of physic,” from 1685, the oldest chair in the Uni- 
versity, leaving the wider term medicine to include all the fundamental 
sciences, with obstetrics, surgery and public health. 

We take the position that in Osteopathy we have an independent system, 
the primary object of which is to present an improved method of dealing with 
the field of surgery, obstetrics and the treatment of diseases in general from 
an independent mechanico-physiological standpoint. As such it has a prinei- 
ple of its own and a perfect system which elaborates that principle. 

MECHANICAL THERAPY. 

The ars medendi or the practitioners of the healing art from the Indian 
days when medicine was a charm, or from the Greek days when prayers, sacri- 
fices, diet, with the unseen powers of nature, were dominant, to our own day 
represents the field of healing. Chemical theories of therapy have undoubt- 
edly predominated for centuries, but with the development of modern science 
came the tendency to mechanical explanations of life and disease. Developing 
from and dependent on the Harveian doctrine of the circulation, we meet the 
first attempts to explain vital activities on a physical and physiological basis. 
Among them Borelli of Naples in 1680 attempted to explain the actions and 
functions of the body on mechanical principles, bone and muscle movement on 
the principle of leverage, digestion as a trituration process, secretion and cireu- 
lation on the principle of physical tension. Mechanical explanations of life 
followed, Cullen and Brown emphasizing the importance of nerve action and 
excitability, according to which the whole phenomena of life in health and dis- 
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ease consist of stimuli. Since then anatomy, physiology and physics have been 
very active and among the defenders of this old nature principle we find 
Broussais attempting to get an anatomical basis for all diseases, Freind, 
Hensler and Ling applying the principles of mechanical mobility to the treat- 
ment of diseases. Why doI refer to these men? Because I love to think that 
in the succession of time from the earliest known periods of history our science 
of mechanico-physiological therapy has been in process of development. But 
the grandest triumph of this old time principle is found in the Osteopathic 
System, mechanical, physiological, anatomical, all combined in one, the fruit- 
ful discovery of Dr. A. T. Still. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF OSTEOPATHY. 


We are not here to laud the grand old man who was brave enough to face the 
opprobrium of a world both of science and laity in order to be true to his con- 
victions. History has done that. We are here to defend the system. The 
law has vindicated and recognized what history has set forth, that Osteopathy 
is a method, science or system of treating diseases of the human body. This 
means that we have a system, scientific in its character, whose aim is to pro- 
mote health, prevent unhealth, as far as these are possible, for the individual 
and the community at large. Health is the great prime conception at the 
foundation of our system. To promote this great object we have an ars 
medendi of our own, not the tail end of any other system, preservative of and 
restorative to health, as well as preventative of unhealth. Our reformatory 
system applies to the whole healing art and in the eye of the law we have the 
highest sanction for our profession which justice, right and truth can give. 

The late U. 8. Justice Field in speaking of the medical profession, said 
judicially, “it has to deal with all those subtle and mysterious influences upon 
which health and life depend, and requires not only a knowledge of the vegeta- 
ble and mineral substances, but of the human body in all its complicated parts 
and their relation to each other as well as their influence upon the mind. 
* %* * The same reasons which control in imposing conditions in com- 
pliance with which the physician is allowed to practice in the first instance, 
may call for further conditions as new methods of treating disease are discov- 
ered * or a more accurate knowledge is acquired of the human sys- 
tem and of the agencies by which it is affected. (Dent vs. West Virginia, 
U. 8S. 129.) 

The Supreme Court, ea-cathedra, through Justice Field, lays down this as 
the fundamental constitutional maxim upon which our system claims the right 
in this free country to recognition. The statute law of the different states that 
have recognized the system carries out this principle in the matter of regulat- 
ing the practice, not legalizing the system, because right can never be legalized, 
never needs to be legalized. Wherever the flag of this republic floats its con- 
stitution holds sway, and there this science and art as a child of truth by 
right has a place and nothing can down it. 

Osteopathy, therefore, opens up, in terms of this decision, that field in 
whieh such a system of nature can have the fullest scope. It does not take any 
illogical position-so-as to oppose a drug system or any other system. I claims to 
be the heir of all that is good and true in the history of the healing art and to 
be coextensive with the field of unhealth, including all those principles which 
are requisite to make it a perfectly successful and all-sufficient system. 
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It does not come in to occupy a back seat, a seat in the gallery or in the pit of 
the great theater of healing science, but, as I said once before, to compete 
with other systems and as it expands to outrival them. 

DEFINITION OF OSTEOPATHY. 

We have seen no reason to alter our definition of Osteopathy, formulated 
nearly two years ago, with the approval of Dr. A. T. Still, Dr. A. G. Hildreth, 
Dr. C. P. McConnell, Dr. D. L. Tasker and others. 

Osteopathy is that science or system of healing which emphasizes, (a) the 
diagnosis of diseases by physical methods with a view to discovering, not the 
symptoms but the causes of disease, in connection with misplacements of 
tissue, obtruction of the fluids and interference with the forces of the organ- 
ism; (b) the treatment of diseases by scientific manipulations in connection 
with which the operating physician mechanically uses and applies the inherent 
resources of the organism to overcome disease and establish health, either by 
removing or correcting mechanical disorders and thus permitting nature to 
recuperate the diseased part, or by producing and establishing anti-toxie and 
anti-septic conditions to counteract toxic and septic conditions of the organism 
or its parts; (c) the application of mechanical and operative surgery in setting 

‘fractured or dislocated bones, repairing lacerations and removing abnormal tis- 
sue growths or tissue elements when these become dangerous to organic life. 

The legal description of Osteopathy is, ‘‘a system, method or science of 
treating human diseases.” Is there a field for such a system ¢ 

DIAGNOSIS THE KEYNOTE. 


In this system there is, (1) physical, anatomical and physiological diag- 
nosis. This will always be the groundwork of the Osteopathic system. It is 
based upon an absolutely certain knowledge of the structure, architectural 
technique and functional activity of the body and of its parts. In this diag- 
nosis we gladly accept the help of palpation, percussion, auscultation, chemical 
and microscopical aids in the analysis of secretions and excretions of the body. 


THERAPEUTICS THE CORNER STONE. 

(2) Osteopathic therapy. The organism from the therapeutic stand- 
point, is a vital, self-regulating and self-recuperating mechanism, that re- 
quires, (a) the perfect adjustment of every part and the perfect activity of 
every tissue, especially the blood ; (b) the proper environmental conditions in 
the form of hygienic conditions and those necessary stimuli which lie at the 
basis of vitality ; and (c) the proper food supply including the materials fur- 
nished as diet and water. Hence the therapeutics of Osteopathy include, 
manipulative treatment tending to restore to the normal the adjustment by 
means of correction of lesion, stimulation or inhibition of functional proc- 
esses. These open up the normal processes in the organism, or being con- 
verted from a mechanical into a physiological equivalent within the organisni, 
the organism has the power to adjust itself, to use its inherent materials and 
forces and vital activities to restore to the normal. Here we have the internal 
medicine of Osteopathy, what the organism itself supplies as the basic medi- 
cine of healing. The other fields of therapeutics include proper attention to 
diet and hygiene, including exercise, environmnt, open air, sunlight, ete. 
Recognizing the presence of bacteria and their toxic products we also recog- 
nize in the field of hygiene the necessity for certain anti-toxic and anti-septic 
conditions. These are largely within the organism itself. The system as I 
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understand it recognizes the basic medicine in the field of toxicology, surgical 
anesthesia and the physiological medicine of the organic constituents of the 
body organism. 

SURGERY THE DERNIER RESSORT. 

(3) Recognizing that therapeutics may fail in the case of fractured bones, 
ruptured muscles or ligaments and false growths, we recognize that mechan- 
ical and operative surgery is a part of the Osteopathic system, the object being 
to set fractured bones, to repair lacerations and to remove abnormal growths, 
when these become hazardous to the organic life. We do not admit that sur- 
gery is outside the field of Osteopathy. Osteopathy it is true has been largely 
anti-drug and anti-knife, necessarily so. Like every other system, Osteopathy 
was not born in adulthood, but in infaney, and its progress toward manhood 
has been a marvellous, unparalleled growth. Discoveries were slow in the art 
of healing, because men concentrated attention on drugs, forgetting the ana- 
tomical and physiological facts that lie at the foundation of the body. Even 
surgery was decried, because it was mechanical. But surgery has a history 
that antedates authentic history. Rightly at the birthtime of the Osteopathic 
system, Dr. Still started out with the conception that the healing art should be 
carried back to its primitive standing ground, nature, and hence he formulated 
the plan of reforming surgery, cbstetrics and the treatment of diseases in 
general. 

SCIENTIFIC OSTEOPATILY, A REFORM SYSTEM. 

This reform was to be developed on a scientific basis, for Osteopathy is 
scientific if it is truth, because science is knowledge and truth. At first it 
was only applied to chronic conditions and many thought that here was found 
the limit of its usefulness. But that System which began with the blood and 
nerve force as the warp and woof of life, as the basis of vital existence, and the 
anatomical and physiological integrity of tissue structures and organs, could 
not rest in its progressive development short of embracing the entire art of 
healing. Osteopathy is anti-knife, because it loudly protests against the 
indiscriminate use of operative surgery, especially of the butcher-type. But 
the Osteopathic principle which we laid down, “the self-sufficiency of the or- 
ganism of and in itself as a self-recuperative mechanism,” recognizes that 
when traumatic conditions produce a solution of continuity in the osseous, 
ligamentous and muscular structures, there must be a method of repair 
founded upon mechanical and physiological principles. 

INDEPENDENT OSTEOPATHIC SURGERY. 

In this sense Osteopathic surgery is as original as Osteopathic therapy. In 
the great field of fractures Osteopathic philosophy emphasizes the necessity of 
applying the principle of mobility as opposed to the immobility of older sur- 
gery. Dr. Luecas-Championniere, of Paris, has applied this principle with 
success in thousands of cases at the Hospital Beaujon, mobility tending to 
promote rapid repair. It recognizes also the principle of anesthesia in pain. 
absorption of effusions, the promotion of trophicity and nutrition by mobile 
manipulation. It places the principle of absorption as a substitute to a large 
extent for external drainage, absorption being promoted by Osteopathic mo- 
bility and manipulation of adjacent tissues, blood and lymph. In spinal 
caries, the Roth principle of surgery is the stimulation of vital activity 
through the stimulation of the muscle fibers in the affected region, vitality 
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overbearing devitalization. It recognizes that under certain conditions abnor- 
mal growths endanger the organic life and that these must be removed on the 
Osteopathic principle of dernier ressort. This can be accomplishe ~d success- 
fully only when the physiological principles of the organic vitality are pre- 
served in their integrity and when in connection with the operative procedure, 
measures are taken to build up, to promote granulation by first intention 
and to prevent infective processes by utilizing the functional activities of 
the body. Such is the field of Osteopathic surgery. 

Dr. George R. Fowler, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in speaking of the fondness of 
the young physician for surgical operations, asks the young surgeon to realize 
“that the surgeon after all is but an accomplished physician with a trained 
hand and a readiness to employ mechanical resources in special conditions.” 
Dr. Byron Robinson lays down the Osteopathic principle, when he says, “the 
universal rule is to sacrifice only hopelessly diseased tissues.” (Physician and 
Surgeon, Detroit, March, 1901.) 

THE OSTEOPATH IS A SURGEON. 


We are not advocating a new profession or a new appendage to Osteopathy. 
We are contending, first, for the fact that the Osteopath is a surgeon; second, 
for the fact that surgery, the field of surgery, 1 mean, is Osteopathic, just as 
we have made the field of medicine Osteopathic. We do not claim that every 
Osteopath should become an operative surgeon. About 10 per cent. of the 
medical graduates become surgeons in the proper sense of that term, because it 
requires skill, especially adeptness, and above all it requires Osteopathic 


knowledge far reaching and above the average. That is why I wish the sur- 
geon to be Osteopathic. To handle cases successfully and know when a case 
is surgical demands such knowledge of what the surgeon should do in the case. 
If Os steopathy i is properly taught and if surgery is taught as I have indicated 
conservative principles will be applied. Some of you say you are Osteopaths 
pure and simple. That is exactly what I want to make the surgeon who deals 
with our surgical cases. You became Osteopaths because of the mistakes and 
failures of drugs and a certain kind of surgery. You took the field of drug 
therapy and you applied your own principles in it. Do the same in the 
field of surgery and you will round out your profession. 

Dr. Hulett said before the A. A. A. O. convention of 1899, “anatomy from 
the surgeon’s standpoint and for his use has perhaps been more pe rfectly 
mastered than any other subject i in the Medical Curriculum. * * * But 
the surgeon’s standpoint i is quite different from that of the Osteopathist and 
the subject of anatomy so far as method of presentation is concerned lacks 
much of meeting the requirements of the latter. ” That is exactly why we are 
contending that Osteopathy is co-extensive with the healing art. The old 
surgeon has not the Osteopath’s standpoint of anatomy. T ‘he new surgeon 
can and must have it. If the Osteopathic principles are eternal truth, they 
are unlimited in their range. Make the surgeon Osteopathic: Even dentist- 
ry can be made Osteopathic and the time will come when it will be, and 
there will be less teeth pulling and filling for toothache, and more attention 
to the Osteopathic side of dentistry in the care for the teeth and in the 
manipulative treatment that will give benefit to humanity. 


THE OSTEOPATHIC POLICY. 
This is not revolutionary. It is in line with the accredited policy of this 
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Association. In 1899 this resolution was adopted, endersing a high standard 
of Osteopathic efliciency, “‘we formally record our determination to raise this 
standard, as the exigencies of our practice may require, until it shall include 
every department of therapeutic equipment, with the exception of materia- 
medica.” The Associated Colleges from its first inception took this wide view 
of the healing art. In laying down a standard for Osteopathic colleges it 
declares, “it shall teach Osteopathy pure and unmixed with any other system 
of healing in the sense of modifying the science of Osteopathy by combining 
with such system, but this shall not prevent any college from teaching surgery 
as a cognate profession.” (Const. of A. CU. O., section xit., art. 3.) In thus 
recognizing the right to teach surgery, it takes it for granted that true surgery 
is not antagonistic to the Osteopathic principle, in fact the FIELD OF SURGERY, 
LIKE THE REST OF THE FIELD OF THE HEALING ART, Is to become Osteopathic. 
THE SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS OF OSTEOPATHY. 

I know there is a tendency, even among Osteopaths, to place the Osteopathic 
system subordinate to other schools of medicine. There are some Osteopaths 
who think that their education is not rounded out until they are able to dabble 
in drugs with the license of the law. In my opinion this is no accomplishment 
to the Osteopath. 

One thing that is tending to destroy the scientific nature of Osteopathy is 
the tendency to mix Osteopathy with something else. They do not mix, how- 
ever, because the Osteopathic system is independent. We cannot hope to 
make much advance by trying to consider disease or its treatment from a dual 
standpoint. Some are claiming that it is an advantage to study the purely 
drug systems of treatment, so that we may see disease and its treatment from 
an all round point of view and so that we can give the remedies of the other 
systems if necessary. The only way to study such sytems is to study them 
from a comparative standpoint, taking the Osteopathic system as the inde- 
pendent basis and comparing other methods in theory and practice with our 
own. To do this we must have such knowledge of basic medicine as will 
enable us to appreciate and distinguish physiological, toxicological and sur- 
gical medicine from the materia medica of common usage. We will thus 
be able to see how Osteopathic therapeutics covers the entire field. 

OSTEOPATHIC PRINCIPLES TO THE FRONT. 

We need to emphasize Osteopathic principles. Too often many of us allow 
ourselves to be easily influenced by the older theories, even though we may 
wish to defend our own. This does not prevent us from admitting the good 
that is in other systems. We do not sacrifice by any means the brotherhood of 
the healing profession when we stand upon our own independent ground, 
claiming that we have a system co-extensive with the healing art. We need 
larger zeal with which to dig down deeper into the larger problems from a 
strictly Osteopathic standpoint. Some have a desire for a medical educa- 
tion. Asa matter of education this is all right. But it seems to me we need 
greater research from the strictly Osteopathic point of view, rather than at- 
tempting to expend our efforts in study in the regular medical college. Can 
we do this? Yes, just as the allopath, homeopath and eclectic. We can di- 
rect our researches to the diagnosis and therapeutics of Osteopathy and thus 
make the ground more firm beneath our feet. There are the large hospitals 
of our country to which it should be our aim to gain access, where we can study 
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thousands of cases, not to be seen outside of these hospitals and insane asylums, 

Thus we can gain information in a field as yet unexplored by most of our 

schools, widen our views and get a clearer basis for generalization in regard to 

our therapeutics. In doing this we make the basic foundation of our educa- 

tion as wide as possible so that we may not fall into narrowness or bigotry. 
SCIENTIFIC OSTEOPATHY INDEPENDENT. 

Scientific Osteopathy, then, means that we have an independent system and 
that it takes in the field of the healing art in its entirety as covered by the 
other schools of medicine. In this sense we are a school of medicine or heal- 
ing. In saying this I mean that the Osteopathic system is entirely opposed to 
the method of diagnosing and the methods of treatment in the older schools. 
lt is impossible for us to consider disease or treatment or both from a double 
standpoint, because we must sacrifice the one point of view to the other. With 
Osteopathy and the loyal Osteopath rests the problem of whether the Osteo- 
pathic system is to stand as a separate system or to be merged in the other 
systems. . 

If the Osteopathic principle is true, it cannot be subjected to any other prin- 
ciple. It is independent in itself. One thing that is dragging down our 
-system is the character of some of the schools. We have several schools in 
Chicago that graduate Osteopaths without seeing them, professing to give by 
mail or otherwise in a few weeks or even days the principles and practice of 
this great system. Some of them claim that graduates of the parent school are 
behind them in this. There are men and women practicing Osteopathy, or 


pretending to do so, who know nothing about it and are misrepresenting us to 
the laity and the scientific world. Unless we can come to the help of our 
science in this respect, much detriment will be done to our system. 


HOW TO MALNTAIN INDEPENDENCE. 

We do not need to go into other systems to get a plan or method. We have 
plans and methods in our own, but the problem is, how are we going to main- 
tain that system on a purely scientific basis? We may argue as we please 
about the practical side of Osteopathy, doing this and doing that; but unless 
we can demonstrate in this day and age that this practice is founded upon 
great scientific truths we cannot convert the world to our side. We talk ot 
mechanical manipulative work as if that were the sum and substance of the 
Osteopathic system. If that is all we are no better than the masseur or medi- 
eal gymnast and our system lacks what gives it force of character. Mechan- 
ical manipulation can be used with a definite anatomical, physiological and for 
that matter organic purpose. It can be converted into an organic equivalent 
and therein lies its therapeutic value. This does not mean that we are abso- 
lutely cut off from the rest of the healing profession. There is a field in 
which we can meet in common with those. Health, vitality—the health of 
the individual and of the community—that is the common object of all 
physicians. We may differ in plans and principles, but we are one in 
thought. This does not mean the surrender of our principle. 

OUR RELATION TO OTHER SYSTEMS. 

Dr. Reed, the ex-President of the American Medical Association, spoke at 
St. Paul in very glowing terms of what he called the new school of medicine 
or rather the old regenerated in the sense of absorbing in itself those scintillas 
of truth contributed by the newer systems, these new systems themselves dying. 
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He divided the field of medicine into the “regular” and “sectarian” practice 
and claimed that the sectarian practice was gradually disappearing just as 
Brunonianism, ete., disappeared, leaving a scintilla of truth behind. He 
never even hinted at the phenomenal growth of the Osteopathic system. And 
why has it grown? It stands for the recognition of the neglected elements 
in the science of the other schools and for the cure of the incurable patients 
of the other systems. In saying this we are not claiming that Osteopathy 
existed among the Greeks or Romans. But from the earliest dawn of the 
healing art there have been progressive men who have been tending in the di- 
rection of this culminating point in therapy. 


THE PHYSICIAN'S FUNCTION 


The veteran Dr. N. S. Davis, in his address before the American Medical 
Association, said, “it is true that drugs are often used today when they are 
not needed because patients demand them; but this will be changed when 
laymen learn that it is the functien of the physician to teach them what to do 
to give nature the best chance to effect repair, what to do to make themselves 
comfortable and to preserve life. When they learn it is a physician’s fune- 
tion to teach them how to protect cthers from the same ailment, to foretell the 
possibility of recovery or death and to avert or foretell complications.” 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


Is the Osteopathic system competent to do this? Is it entitled to be recog- 
nized as a science independent of other systems, and capable of performing 
this teaching function (the doctorate) 4 We say ves. Why? The foremost 
object and purpose of all those engaged in the healing art is health. What is 
nealth? It is the ability on the part of the organs in the different parts of the 
body each to perform its normal function in harmony with all the other organs 
and parts. Unhealth is the inability to do this. Disease is the result of that 
wnheaith. That is the basic idea of the Osteopathic system. Health then is 
a condition in which every member or part is adjusted to every other member 
or part of the organic system. Unhealth represents the disturbance or inter- 
ference with this adjustment of the body system, and that which interferes or 
disturbs is a lesion. Disease is the result or series of results that follow from 
or accompany this state of unhealth. Here the organic system includes both 
body and mind. 

What does this state of unhealth and disease include? A lesion, involving 
the solid or osseous and ligamentous structures: a contracture, involving the 
soft or muscular and other soft tissue structures; a relaxation also involving 
the soft tissues ; irritation, involving the nervous, neuro-muscular or terminal 
tissues; torpidity, involving the glandular, secretory or peristaltic and 
splanchnic structures; debility, involving the weakening, checking or aggre- 
vating, resulting in weakening, of the sympathetic correlations of the different 
organs, with the loss of organic force and energy. What shall we do with 
these conditions? Correct the lesion on mechanico-physiological lines ; relax 
the contracture or contract the relaxation ; soothe the irritation and stimulate 
the sluggish torpidity by the stimulatory or inhibitory power of the functional 
processes through the nerves, blood, lymph, terminal tissues and the great 
sympathetic system; and finally build up that which is debilitated by estab- 
lishing normal correlations and by taking the weak and making it strong 
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through the nutritive channel of food directed to the part weakened via the 
blood and nerve supply and the metabolism of tissues. 


THE OSTEOPATHIC SYSTEM NOT ONE SIDED. 

This is the basis and foundation of Osteopathy. Its fundamental philoso- 
phy briefly is, that we have an organism consisting of body and mind, both 
subjective and objective, and these must be dealt with from the mechanical. 
physiological and psychological standpoints. Materia Medica deals with the 
body. In the opposite extreme you find men like Dowie and the faith healers 
taking the spiritual side of man’s nature and emphasizing it as the basis of 
therapeutics. There is a certain amount of truth in this idea, because the 
organism is subject to the great universal law of suggestion. Prof. Max 
Muller, of Oxford, onee told me, ‘one universal fact in connection with 
human life is that man has a religious consciousness and anything that will 
appeal to this consciousness will succeed.” 

The Osteopathic system does not look at the body from a one-sided point of 
view, but lays hold of the prominent characteristic of the whole organism, 
vitality. Vitality to the Osteopath is the vital foree animating the body. 
The question of what life is has never been answered. Life consists of mani- 
festations. Phenomena go to make up life. There is a chemical side to life. 
This is where the older schools think they catch us. We teach chemistry and 
that the body is made up of chemical substances. This chemical side of life 
so far as nutrition is concerned has two aspects, the anabolic and katabolic. 
When you give a chemical substance it affects the katabolie side. You apply 
full force and energy to the body for the time, but vou do not build up and that 
is where the purely chemical theory fails, as Dr. Hulett pointed out in his 
admirable paper. 

OSLER ON MODERN THERAPEUTIC METHODS. 

We quote from Dr. Osler because he puts more authoritatively than we can 
our idea. In the New York Sun of Jan. 26, in speaking of the extraordinary 
decline in the use of drugs as a factor in the healing art, he says, “as the 
processes of nature have been more and more clearly revealed by the tireless 
study and the ceaseless advance of science, the physician has grown in his 
undertsanding of the forees at work, for good or ill, within the human frame 
and so has come to see that the physical care of the body is more potent than 
medicining it: or if disease is to be fought with drugs chemically, it must be 
fought on the principle of fire fighting fire. One of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the modern treatment of disease is the return to what used to be 
called the natural methods, diet, exercise, bathing and massage.” Dr. Osler 
here presents the two alternatives of modern therapeutics, the one physical 
and the other chemical. Osteopaths choose the alternative which Osler 
places first and calls a return to nature. Yet Dr. Osler seems to incline 
towards the other side “limiting the number of drugs used and depending 
in the main upon some of the strongest poisons in the pharmacopéia,” 
tighting fire with fire, on the allopathic theory. 

OSTEOPATHY TAKES ONE OF OSLER’S METHODS, 

Can the Osteopath by the physical method dispose of the chemical sub- 
stances and deal with them’ Yes. Why? The body in its completeness 
was given to use as an organism consisting of an immense number of cells. 
These cells are capable of self-nutrition, self-development and capable of re- 
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production. And in connection with this organism consisting of a large num- 
ber of such cells, there is the capacity not only to use but also to create. The 
modern schools of biology have demonstrated to us the existence of secretory 
and synthetic processes, within the body. Whatever different substances 
may be created in the body, and they are actually created, out of other 
substances, taken in the form of food, water, oxygen, that body perfect in 
iteslf as an organism has the power of this chemical synthesis. When 
food, water, oxygen—-the proximate principles of the organism—are sup- 
plied, the organism has the power of producing chemicals, alkalies, acids, 
ete., and these chemicals, with the vital processes and nervous forces consti- 
tute the internal medicine of Osteopathy. 
OSTEOPATHY AND GERMS. 

But we are met with another question, if your system is scientific, and all 
comprehensive, what are you going to do with the germs? What are germs 
and microbes? ‘The body consists of a great mass of cells. Now the germ 
or microbe organism is simply a foreign cell trying to insinuate itself into the 
mass of cells forming the organism and everybody must believe these germs 
are areality. How are we going to deal with them? There are two ways of 
dealing with them. We can use germicides and the best germicide is pure 
blood. Nothing is better than pure blood. It is the purifier and guardian 
of the body organism. In making this statement recently, it was called in 
question. We again quote Dr. Osler. “It is a well-known fact that the nor- 
mal blood has of itself, to a considerable extent, the power of killing germs 
which may wander into it through various channels.” 

Another way in which we can deal with the germs is by promoting the 
process of destruction. How? Through the parts of the body, the cells. 
This destructive process is carried on by means of the small white corpuscles 
that float in the blood and migrate through the blood vessel walls. A large 
number of these blood ceils exist for no other purpose than to make the 
organism immune from the germs. We have in our throats and lungs the 
germs of pneumonia and other diseases, from which we are rendered immune, 
because we have the germicide, pure blood, and because we have that ever 
flowing stream of blood, capable of stimulation by Osteopathic means, so that 
its germicidal action can be intensified in the body. 


OSLER ENFORCES CELL ACTIVITY IN IMMUNITY. 

Again we quote Osler: ‘Likewise the tissue cells of the body show similar 
action, depending upon the different cell groups, state of health, general ro- 
bustness and period of life. The germ killing power varies in different indi- 
viduals, though each may be quite healthy.” He goes on to explain that when 
the patient feels out of sorts, the blood and tissues are engaged in repelling 
the attacks of the microbes. Thus they multiply and as they multiply in- 
crease their toxins. Does the blood then give up the fight? “No. On the 
contrary, the white blood cells, the wandering cells, and the cells of the 
tissues most affected still carry on an unequal fight. From the lymphatic 
glands and spleen armies of white cells rush to the fray and attempt to eat up 
and destroy the foe.” When toxins are developed with consequent symptoms 
of headache, fever, loss of appetite, pains and aches, loss of consciousness, what 
takes place? “In addition to the active warfare of the white blood cells, 
groups of cells throughout the body, after recovering from the first rude shock 
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of the toxins, begin to tolerate their presence, then effect a change in the 
chemical constitution of the toxins, and finally elaborate substances which an- 
tagonize the toxins and destroy their action altogether, thus lending aid to 
the warrior cells, which at last overcome the invading microbes. Recovery 
is brought about, and a more or less permanent degree of immunity against 
the special form of disease ensues.” 

ROTH ON CELL ACTIVITY. 

Roth laid down the same principle in dealing with tubercular diseases of 
the spine. Developing the vital structures, especially by the functional activi- 
ty of the muscle fibers distributed to and acting on the affected area, the de- 
vitalized parts are increased in vitality, the tendency to destruction is over: 
come, and struggling nature through the cells is helped to regain control and 
check the current of destruction. This gives foundation for the idea that these 
diseases are self-limited, the strong cells having the vitalizing as opposed to the 
devitalizing power of the weakened cells. Is this not the reason why manipu- 
lative treatment applied to the fascia, the muscles, the blood and the lymph, 
and the stimulating treatment of the articulations arousing articulatory sensa- 
tions, calls in all the forces of nature to the help of the weak cells ? 

VIRCHOW ON MICROBES. 

That the doctrine of germs is falling into its proper place is evidenced by 
the position of Virchow, the celebrated Berlin pathologist. At the thirteenth 
triennial session of the International Medical Congress in Paris he stated that 
too much stress is being laid on the microbe as a disease producer. ** Microbes 
are always found where there is disease, but may be the result and not the 
cause.” Pathologists are multiplying after the type of Hueppe, who believe 
that disease is due more to lack of resisting power on the part of the individual 
organism than to the presence of the microbes. 

PAIN JS PILYSIOLOGICAL. 

Another point, emphasized at this same congress, of great interest to us is. 
the idea of pain as nature’s sentinel enjoining rest. To destroy, allay or check 
the pain, without removing the cause of it is to shackle the sentinel of nature 
that keeps guard over the sacred health of the patient, while the sentinel is 
actively engaged in warring off the enemy of the organism. Osteopathically 
this means that to combat pain by anesthetics is simply temporizing, the cor- 
rect plan is to get after the cause and when this is removed then the pain will 
subside. This means the correction of an impingement, the removal of a con- 
gestion of blood or nerve force, the resolution of a contracture, the removal of 
a carious or proliferating substance, whatever it is, the removal of the cause. 

OSTEOPATHY AND OTITER MECHANICAL SYSTEMS. 

One other point, is Dr. Osler right in identifying the physical means with 
massage? Is Osteopathy simply massage or medical gymnastics’ There 
are three special reasons why Osteopathy is independent of these systems: 
(1) Osteopathy as an independent system diagnoses its own cases. The mas- 
seur does not diagnose his cases, but works under the direction of a physician. 
(2) The Osteopathie system brings out certain landmarks of the body as a 
basis for its diagnosis and treatment. The masseur simply gives a general 
treatment without respect to the fact that there are particular muscles, bones, 
ete., in the body. The Osteopathic physician must be thoroughly trained in 
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anatomy, physiology and kindred sciences and must know every nerve in the 
body and the direction of every soft tissue and ligament as well as the path of 
the fluid streams. (3) The Osteopathic system is distinct from massage and 
medical gymnastic methods, because it is based upon the principle that there 
is a definite relation between every organ in the body and the central nervous 
system. How are these correlations carried out? In two ways, (a) by the 
symmetrical arrangement of the spinal column. When you build a house you 
lay a foundation and build stone upon stone until you reach the top. The 
spinal column with its appendages is built on that principle of symmetrical 
mechanical arrangement, each segment having a significance and every mem- 
ber of the segmental arrangement having nerves passing out to supply particu- 
lar regions and organs of the body. (b) Another way in which this connec- 
tion is carried out is through the sympathetic system concerned in the visceral 
or internal organic life economy of the body. These represent the fundamen- 
tal landmarks upon which the complete structure of the Osteopathic system 
is based. 

We have not said anything of obstetrics or gynecology, fields in which some 
of the greatest Osteopathic victories have been won. These with the special- 
ties of the eye, ear, nose, throat and skin diseases complete the list of branches 
in the detailed Osteopathic system. 

OSTEOPATHY AND THE FUTURE. 

The future holds the triumph of our independent system, if we are loyal to 
ourselves, to the truth we have learned and to what we owe to our fellowmen. 
It is reasonable to expect that the closer we get to nature, if we free ourselves 


from bigotry and prejudice on the one hand, and hold ourselves ready to ex- 
pand as nature points the pathway of development on the other hand, we must 
have a larger method of success. The wider our field of opportunity the 
greater our responsibility and the more certain are we of linking ourselves 
with that destiny that means for us aad humanity—health, more health and 
less unhealth. 


1 Warren Avenue. 
e 


REVIEW OF PROF. KOCH’S RECENT PAPER ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


N. ALDEN BOLLFs, D. O. 
President of Bolles Institute of Osteopathy, Denver, Col. 

Prot. Koch’s recent article entitled “The Fight Against Tuberculosis in 
the Light of the Experience Gained in the Successful Combat of Other 
Infectious Diseases,” presented to the Tuberculosis Congress recently held 
in London, has justly brought out a great deal of discussion, both pro and 
con. Much of this appeared upon the very meager accounts of the address, 
as given in telegraphic reports, and was consequently rather foreign to the 
real points of import, yet the observations made were not without important 
practical bearings. 

One of these most noteworthy was that differentiations occur in the charac- 
ter and virulence or hardiness of species and varieties of micro-organic life, 
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brought about by modifications in surrounding circumstances or environ- 
ments. ‘This principle enables individuals to adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings, as illustrated in acclimitization. Operating through heredity it 
brings about gradual changes in varieties, as well as being credited with 
actual changes in species. It is believed that long continued residence under 
such new conditions may make a race or species incapable of bearing sudden 
return, even to the original set of conditions under which the ancestral indi- 
viduals were wont to thrive. Whether true of microbes or not, history and 
observation seem to warrant such inferences as applied to many forms of life. 
How intolerable, at least temporarily, are savage conditions to the average 
civilized person of today! And on the other hand, the Bushman and the 
Digger Indian find the conditions of today’s civilization unbearable. A pro- 
tective instinct against great environmental changes is perfectly evident in 
almost all animals forcibly placed under new conditions, while elephants, as 
a rule, will bear little modification of environment without showing reduced 
vital powers. It is quite reasonable that the difference between human and 
bovine tuberculosis, and even leprosy also, may be of this sort of origin. 
Certain similarities, as in form, in protoplasmic chemistry, or in pathological 
processes induced in the host, argue strongly for community of origin. Indi- 
vidual differences in the hosts, lasting through generations, may have made 
sufficient continuity of new environment for the establishment of different 
characters, virulence, varieties, or possibly species of microbic life. The nat- 
ural limitation of a given disease to given regions of the earth does not argue 
conclusively for climatic conditions combined with the mere presence of 
human hosts to feed on as the only essentials for its prevalence. Most indi- 


viduals escape these diseases, though as surely exposed as anyone—certainly 
a strong argument for an individual perfection not enjoyed by all persons, 
yet a perfection the human race must be led up to by researches and measures 
that are to deserve the name of Medical Science. 


The idea of artificial protection runs riot in the recognized medical pro- 
fession of today. Yet unlimited protection weakens power of resistance or 
self-protection. True, medical science should seek cultivation and perfection 
of this power in the human race, rather than the extermination of forms of 
life which may be more useful than we think. 

There are two points which please bear in mind in reading what follows: 
First, Prof. Koch and his colleagues appear to ignore any such thing as a 
natural perfectness of vitality and structure in the human race which should 
confer immunity from any infection—this perfection of vitality acquired 
through generations of cultivation, and either or both of these natural perfec- 
tions often lost or impaired through accidents and abuses. Second, he min- 
imizes to a dangerous and possibly fatal degree the dangers of infection 
through the alimentary canal as the portal of entry. This present article is 
mainly intended to emphasize the value of these two thoughts in studying 
tuberculosis and other infectious diseases. 

Prof. Koch in his address emphasizes the importance of the bacillus as the 
factor in tuberculosis, and urges preventability by the exclusion of the germ. 
In a short review he shows the parallelism between this and other infectious 
diseases, especially comparing it with Plague, Cholera, Hydrophobia and 
Leprosy. The predisposing causes and conditions of each are noted, and he 
particularizes the mode of transmisson, which seems to be regarded as the 
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element most worthy of regard in all prophylactic measures. The key-notes 
of these are, destruction of the germ, and the preventing of access to the 
person by methods he finds liable to permit infection. 

After aguing that in tuberculosis the sputum is the main source of infec- 
tion, through inhalation of its dry dust floating in the air, and through 
breathing the spray produced in coughing, he attempts to diminish the im- 
portance usually attached to the swallowing of the germs as a means of infec- 
tion, as well as to practically demolish heredity as a factor. He then shows 
by recounting a series of experiments that there are notable differences be- 
tween the human and bovine varieties of the bacillus, and concludes that the 
infection of cattle with the human variety is a practical impossibility, either 
by inhalation, swallowing, or even by inoculation. The last method appears 
to have met the best success, but even that resulted only in the finding of a 
very few bacilli at the point of inoculation, while in no instance was a spread 
of the disease to other parts discoverable. The animals used had all been 
subjected to the tuberculin test as a means of demonstrating absence of the 
disease. (Might not animals below a high health-standard from various 
causes have proved susceptible, and even have afforded half-way ground for 
transmission to healthy stock?) Similar experiments on healthy cattle, using 
bovine tuberculous material, resulted invariably in transmission of the dis- 
ease, as shown by symptoms and post-mortem demonstrations. Moreover, 
healthy swine given human tuberculous material in their feed for over three 
months were slightly infected only, and that principally in the lymphatic 
glands, while exactly similar treatment of others with bovine tuberculous ma- 
terial invariably produced severe cases of unquestionable tuberculosis. 

He disclaims being the only experimenter reaching these conclusions, citing 
a number of others whose tests showed marked differences between the two 
varieties. He claims that all obtained similar results upon other animals, 
showing a notably greater suceptibility of the lower animals to bovine than 
to human tuberculosis. 

The universal susceptibility of humans to human tuberculosis appears to be 
a foregone conclusion. There is no suggestion of a natural immunity to the 
disease possessed by any individual or class of human beings. All appear to 
be placed under the ban, and the only safety would seem to be in the destruc- 
tion of all the germs, or in the prevention of their contact in a way to render 
infection possible. At any rate all are assumed to be susceptible, judging by 
the methods proposed for prophylaxis. While there is tacit admisson of 
something like natural immunity from any infectious disease, it is evidently 
an unknown and apparently unknowable quantity to believers in the bacterial 
origin of disease. « It is a subject not diseussed nor openly admitted because it 
is a distasteful one, not flattering to patients. It is feared by all this class of 
physicians, because they are making no tangible progress towards a universal 
perfection of the race, that shall constitute its natural protection. 

Wherein consists this possible natural immunity, or rather wherein con- 
sists the probably unnatural susceptibility is a thought the investigator of 
physical ills should keep well in mind. The assumption that all are suscepti- 
ble is unsatisfactory. It not only requires eternally vigilant and titanic efforts 
at destruction of possibly valuable germs, but it also obscures the need of re- 
search in a field which glows with light and scintillates with gems to be 
grasped, polished and used for the good of mankind. The causes that increase 
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or diminish vitality and resistance to infection—the full import of injuries 
and abuses—the appreciation of what actually constitute abuses—surely these 
lines of study have only begun to yield results, and will well repay those who 
diligently follow them. I do not decry bacteriology—like botany and other 
departments of biology, it has been and will be of great and increasing value; 
but while “The Dignity of the Bacillus” sounds very fine, “The Intelligent 
Development of Human Vital Resources” is a better theme. 


Prof. Koch goes on to show that much milk, butter and beef are infected 
with living bovine tuberculosis, as proved by experiments on animals suscepti- 
ble to this form ; but he denies the common belief that this means may produce 
tuberculosis of any variety in human beings fed thereon. In this line of argu- 
ment he urges the rarity of tubercular disease in the digestive tract, even in 
eases of pulmonary disease, also the exceeding rarity of primary tuberculosis 
of this tract, which, he says, would be the system in which to find infection 
from alimenta. He does not mention lymph-gland infection, and assumes 
that tissues must themselves have tubercular lesions before the lymph-glands 
draining them can show lesions—-a very questionable assumption, since many 
children have tubercular glands in the neck as a primary infection, long before 
the disease appears in any other set of organs. It is quite supposable that 

‘these (scrofulous) children may have received human tubercular infection 
from mother’s or wet nurse’s milk (or even other varieties from infected cow’s 
milk) through the follicles of the tonsils, or the ervpts of the alimentary canal, 
these lymph-glands being the first organs to arrest the movement of the germs 
toward the blood-stream. There is no violence to reason or known facts in the 
assumption that the vital powers of these mucous membranes may permit the 
intruders to pass alite into the lymph-spaces, though avoiding the production 
of lesions, while the power of the lvmph-glands may be insufficient to accom- 
plish the destruction of these intruders. 


While expatiating upon the rarity of primary tuberculosis of the human 
alimentary tract, he makes absolutely no mention of primary lymph-gland 
tuberculosis. He only mentions lymph-gland infection in case of the bron- 
chial glands, as secondary to pulmonary infection. Primary lymph-gland 
tuberculosis is a deadly enemy Prof. Koch does not appear to see. The in- 
fected glands are a constant menace to the blood-stream, if not a constant 
source of tubercular germs floating into it, subjecting the individual to the oe- 
currence of an active focus of diseases, whenever a slight local injury or other 
source of vital depression may furnish suitable soil. Is not tubercular hip 
joint disease a rarity in other children than those with “glandular eezema,” 
that polite modern name for serofula, now known to be chronic tubercular 
lymph-gland infection? In the few rare cases known, of congenital tubercular 
lesions (inherited tuberculosis), has not the mother been so saturated with 
the disease that severe blood-infection was scarcely to be doubted ? 


If swine fed on human tubercular material for three and one-half months 
may show here and there a little tubercular gland in the neck, and if those fed 
on bovine tubercular material for the same period invariably show severe 
tubercular disease, with ‘tuberculous infiltration of the greatly enlarged 
lymphatie glands of the neck and of the mesenteric glands, and also extensive 
tuberculosis of the lungs and spleen,” how much more may human infant 
weaklings, fed on human tuberculous material (milk), to say nothing of 
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breathing spray and dried sputum, be expected to acquire tubercular enlarge- 
ment of cervical glands, or of mesenteric glands‘ Moreover, there is as yet 
no proof that human infant weaklings, fed on bovine tuberculous milk, may 
not acquire a similar infection of lymph-glands with a bovine bacillus, which 
might even lose or acquire certain powers and qualities in this semi-resistant 
weakling host. Such as these infants would not. be cases of “primary tubereu- 
losis of the alimentary tract” any more than were the swine experimented 
upon. And yet these very swine were doubtless infected through the alimen- 
tary tract, the germs reaching the spleen by way of the portal circulation, the 
lymphatics in the neck by way of mucous membranes in the mouth and throat, 
and the mesenteric glands by way of the lacteals and absorbent membranes of 
the intestinal canal. While it is not to be disputed that, from swine’s manner 
of feeding, the inhalation of spray and sputum-dust would be likely to infect 
the lungs directly, vet blood-infection may have as easily, or more easily, 
occurred by the former route, to produce secondary infection of any weakened 
part, lungs or any other. Notwithstanding the title adopted for his article, 
Prof. Koch has surely omitted preper emphasis of the dangers of the alimen- 
tary route of infection, and the flourish over the non-identity of human and 
bovine tuberculosis has served all the more to induce heedlessness of that dan- 
ger. Though noting readily the lymph-gland infection without infection of 
the alimentary tract deserving mention in ease of the hogs tested, he seems 
blind to the import these observations bear upon this method of human in- 
fection. 

Prophylactic measures urged are: Care of sputum, clean surroundings, 
consumptive hospitals, notification, disinfection, sanatoriums and public edu- 
cation upon this great mode of transmission, the lung route. There is not a 
word of emphasis, rather the contrary, upon the dangers of the alimentary 
route. If the prestige of the medical profession were used to secure Pasteur- 
ization of human milk as well as other milk for babies, a variety of cleanliness 
would be introduced which would show results on the coming generation. It 
is this danger, probably, more than all others combined, which keeps up the 
prevalence of the disease in the human race. 

Tuberculosis in every tissue—glands, bones, joints, kidneys, meninges, 
brain and spinal ecord—why harp on the Jungs as the main primary point of 
infection for all these, when so large a percentage of them oceur without per- 
ceptible pulmonary trouble, and while lyvmph-gland infection is so easily and 
commonly noted as at least a predisposing factor in these forms of the disease ? 


1457-59 Ogden Street. 


Dr. G. W. Hubbard, a graduate of the Bolles Institute of Osteopathy, re- 
cently took the medical examination provided for in the Texas statutes, and 
received the compliment that his papers in anatomy and physiology were the 
best the examiners had ever received. He took theDoctor’s Degree, conferred 
on anyone applying who preves capable, irrespective of any possession of 
diploma from a medical school. 





Dr. Irene Harwood, Secretary of the A. O. A., is spending her vacation in 
the East. She will visit in Boston, Philadelphia and New York, returning to 
Kansas City about Sept. 15th. 
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GREETING. 


The advent of Tur Journat or THE AMERICAN OsTEopaTHIc AssocIATION 
into the field of professional journalism is the result of no sudden impulse or 
hastily considered idea, but of careful thought and mature reflection. Its 
appearance is in response to a need that has been felt since the organization of 
the Association, and this need has grown more vital each year of its life. 

The necessity of organization and unity of action for a profession like ours 
that is not only young and numerically weak, but is opposed at every turn by 
one of the most ancient and powerful professions on earth, is so patent as to 
require no elaboration. 

The need of a publication devoted to its interests is almost equally apparent 
when we consider the scope of our organization, the many great battles which 
it has yet before it, and the researches which it is making into the science 
of life. 

The misson of this Jovrnat is to serve as a medium fer the dissemination 
of information concerning the work of the Association, and of communication 
between its widely separated members; also between them and those who for 
the time have been entrusted with the administration of the affairs of their 
organization. 

As a matter of course, the columns of this Journat will be open to all dis- 
cussions caleulated to advance the interests of the profession generally. 

In addition to this, it will provide a forum wherein the best thought and 
latest scientific research in the profession may not only find expression, but 
a place of permanent record. 

It is to be expected that time and experience will develop many lines of 
work not here indicated upon which the JournaL may profitably enter, and 
we trust it may be found ever ready to embrace ail opportunities for 
advancing the science of Osteopathy. 

The publication of the Journar being a co-operative enterprise, it is not 
unnatural to hope that the pride of individual interest and ownership in the 
JourNAL on the part of the members of the Association will result in such a 
stimulation of effort and investigation along original lines as that, in its 
scientific department, its columns will be enriched with the brightest gems 
that may be extracted from the mine of Osteopathic truth. 

With bright hopes for the future we enter upon the work, conscious that it 
is only by harmonious and united effort, which we most earnestly invite, that 
the highest and best success is to be attained. 
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A history of the American Osteopathic Association, and a full report of the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting, appear elsewhere in this issue of the 
JourRNAL. Comment upon either is perhaps unnecessary, and it is rather of 
the future than of the past that we would speak. 

Doubtless there will be some who are disappointed that certain things were 
decided as they were. Some may object to one thing, and some another, but 
it is obvious that no organization can follow the opposing views of each indi- 
vidual member upon every particular point. The Association must have a 
Policy, and pursue it. That policy has been determined by the majority, and 
must be followed until a majority in the legal and regular way may see fit 
to change it. 

We trust that there will be no quibbling over minor points, and that there 
will be harmony of action in those things that make for the growth of our 
science. There should be more of that spirit which has been thus expressed : 

“In non-essentials liberty, in essentials unity, in all things charity.’ 

If Osteopathy as a profession i is to rise to the dignity w hich its importance 
and beneficence as a healing science and art t entitles it, its practitioners must 
minimize their differences, and put away petty jealousies, if such exist. 
They must cultivate correct ethical principles for their guidance in their rela- 
tions to the public and to one another; they must subordinate considerations 
of sordid personal gain to those higher ones of making for themselves a place 
of honorable usefulness in their community, and thus assist in elevating their 
profession to a place in the front rank of the learned professions of the earth. 

It is a most serious mistake for the Osteopathist to adopt as a rule of action 
any such miserable sentiment. as ‘Every fellow vor himself,” ete. If that 
sort of sentiment were to become universal among the members of our pro- 
fession, it would require no seer to foretell its end. 

For the good of the science generally, every member of the profession must 
be willing to do something, to give something and to sacrifice something. It is 
only thus that those things most worth having are attained. 

It has been said that “Truth is mighty and will prevail,” but abstract truth 
of itself, alone and unassisted, never accomplished anything. But vitalized 
truth, with earnest, enthusiastic and organized workers back of it, is mighty 
and will prevail. 

We are not pessimistic as regards the future. We believe that a great 
majority of the profession will see and feel as we do, and that by united 
action, through the Association, we will be enabled to dig deeper into the 
truths upon which our science is founded and that such an impetus will thus be 
gained as will make irresistible its onward march. 





According to late press dispatches from Cuba the uselessness of serum in 
the treatment of yellow fever has been demonstrated by the U. 8. surgeon in 
charge at Havana. 





The Colorado Association of Osteopaths will meet at the Bolles Institute in 
Denver on September 7th. 
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We regret that the business methods of the S. §. Still College of Osteopathy 
have been such that the Associated Colleges of Osteopathy found it necessary 
to indefinitely suspend that institution from membership in their body. 

The fact of such suspension was reported to the Board of Trustees of the 
American Osteopathic Association at Kirksville and acted upon by them in 
recognizing those schools only whigh were in good standing subsequent to 
such suspension. It was not the intention, of course, to make’ such action 
retroactive, and present graduates of that school are eligible to membership 
in the A. O. A. 

It will be noted that the equipment and educational work of the 8. S. Still 
school is not in question, and in the interests of the profession generally, and 
its students in particular, who are innocent sufferers, it is hoped there will be 
such a reformation in the matters complained of as will silence criticism and 
result in its disability being removed by the A. O. A. and its restoration to 
membership in the A. C. O. There are none too many good Osteopathic 
schools, and all loval Osteopaths will unite in the hope that this action of the 
A. C. O. may eventuate in the harmonizing of their differences and a friendly 
emulation among them as to which shall occupy the most advanced position 
‘in the onward march of the science. 





Future numbers of the Journa will net be sent free. 

We would like for every Osteopath in the country to receive it regularly, 
and feel that it would be to their interest to do so, but the Association cannot 
bear this expense. 

We would suggest that all Osteopaths who receive this number carefully 
preserve it, and before the next one is issued become members of the A. O. A. 
To do this fill out the blank application which accompanies this Journat and 
send it, with $5.00, to the Seeretary. If elected to membership you will re- 
ceive all copies of the Journan. 

Those who do not care to become members can have the magazine for one 
year by sending $5.00 to the editor. 





NOTICE. 


The Committee on Education of the American Osteopathic Association is 
charged with the duty of reporting annually on the condition of each school. 
The members of this Association, as practitioners, are principally interested 
in two phases of the subject: 

1st. Does the character, equipment and work of a particular school, 
correctly represent Osteopathy / 

2d. What kind of a man is he, both as to general character and profes- 
sional qualifications, who, just from school, has opened an office near me for 
the practice of the same profession / 

The committee will, therefore, approach its work from these two viewpoints. 
Tt needs and asks the help of everyone interested, both schools and indi- 
viduals, and will gladly receive catalogues, announcements, journals, letters, 
papers or suggestions that will aid in its work. 

C. M. TURNER HULETT, 
WARREN B. DAvis, 


Cuas. UC. TEALL, 
Committee. 
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Philadelphia College 
Infirmary of Osteopathy 


(Incorporated). 


Member Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. 


Commodious and Convenient Location. Incorporated in Two States. Complete Curricu- 
lum. Full Faculty. Large and Finely Equipped Laboratories. Dissecting Rooms, the best 
provided anywhere, with ample material for dissection. Crematoay and vaults compiete in 


every detail. 
REGULAR COURSE. 


The regular course offered is that prescribed by the Associated Colleges of Osteopathy 
consisting of four terms of five months each. The tuition for this course is $350. Unusual 
facilities for dissection are offered owing to our connection with the Philadelphia College of 
Anatomy, the depot for the distribution of dead bodies for the State of Pennsylvania. 


ADVANCED COURSE. 


In addition to the Regular Course, we offer an Advanced Post Graduate Course, which is 
also open to graduates of other schools. Advanced work in Dissection, Surgery, Bacteriology, 
Clinics and such other work as the student may elect will be presented in this course and a 
special diploma issued to prninenes, Time, 5 months. Tuition, $150. 

0... “SNYDER, AC.,M.S, D.0O., President.' 
MASON W PRESSLY, A.B, Ph. D., D.O., Secy. and Treas. 


Journal Published Monthly. 
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Bolles Institute of Osteopathy 


1457 & 1459 Ogden Street, Near Colfax Avenue, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Chartered to teach and practice Osteopathy. Oldest practice in the State. Member of the 
Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. Full Course. 
Write for Announcemer.t of School, and Terms for Treatment. 


WANTED. 
A competent Osteopath in a progressive town of about 4,000 people. <A 


married man preferred. Address Jno. L. Hanpry, 
Harriman, Tenn. 
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American School 
of Osteopathy 


Kirksville 


Missouri 


The American School of Osteopathy is the standard School; it is the only 
school mentioned in the enactment of the laws in the several states. Dr. A. T. 
Still, the discoverer of this science and founder of the school, is its president. 


It is his name that is first looked for on a diploma of Osteopathy. 


It is the aim of the Trustees to maintain the already high standard of 
education. The best faculty, appliances and apparatus that money will secure is 


to be found in this school. 

There are more than 700 men and women now pursuing the course in 
the A. 8. O. This course extends over.two years and is divided into four 
terms of five months each. The graduates are meeting with success finan- 


cially as well as giving relief to those who suffer. 


Those interested in this science, the school and its work will be furn- 
ished with Catalogue, also Journal of Osteopathy, and, in fact, any other 


information by addressing 


American School of Osteopathy 


Hirksville, Mo. 





